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CAPTAIN HALL AND THE POLARIS. 


The sailing of another expedition 
in search of the “Northwest pas- 
sage” is a noticeable event. We 
paid a visit tothe Polaris, the vessel 
provided by the Government for the 
use of Capt. Hall, while she was ly- 
ing at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and 
were exceedingly pleased with what 
seemed to be her fittedness for an 
' Arctic voyage, and her liberal outfit 
in every essential particular. We 
find in a recent number of Harper’s 
Weekly, a carefully prepared historic 
and descriptive article upon the sub- 
ject, which we take the liberty of 
transferring to our columns. It can- 
not fail to be read with great in- 
terest. 

One of the AmMeRIcAN SEAMEN’S 
FrienpD Society’s libraries (No. 3,- 
859) was placed on the Polaris, and 
will supply the crew with religious 
reading, serving as a missionary 
among them during their far off and 
perilous wanderings. 

The Polaris, which left New Lon- 
don July 3d, has already been heard 
from, a vessel having been spoken 
July 6th, to the east of Halifax, an- 
swering her description.—[Ep. Maa. 


‘Captain Charles F. Hall, who is 
well known to our readers as an in- 
trepid arctic navigator, hopes to ac- 
complish something noteworthy dur- 
ing her present voyage. For twenty 
years it has been the height of his 
ambition to reach the north pole, or, 
at least, to penetrate as far in that 
direction as it lies within the power 
of man to do. While in the city of 
Cincinnati, in 1850, engaged in his 
profession of engraver, Capt. Hall’s 
attention was first directed to arc- 
tic matters by the interest excited 
throughout the country by the fitting 
out of the first Grinnell expedition. 
Captain Hall became an enthusiastic 
polar student; and his leisure for the 
next decade was spent in acquaint- 
ing himself with all that had been 
published regarding the terra incog- 
nita in the north, and in watching 
the progress of the successive expe- 
ditions which bore our flag near to 
the pole. On the return of the Eng- 
lish expedition of M‘Rae, in 1854, 
with relics of the ill-fated Franklin, 
the English government declined fur- 
ther to prosecute the search for the 
missing explorer. But Lady Frank- 
lin was not satisfied ; and, after vain- 
ly appealing to her government, fit- 
ted out at her own expense Captain 
M‘Clintock with the Fow, and sent 
him to complete the search. Cap- 
tain Hall’s deep sympathy was arous- 
ed by the appeal of Lady Franklin. 
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He doubted not that the great mys- 
tery attending the fate’ of Franklin 
and his companions might be unrav- 
eled, and he thought it might be pos- 
sible to co-operate with M‘Clintock 
in his brave work by an expedition 
from the United States. The story 
of Captain Hall’s first expedition of 
1860-62 has been told by hisown pen. 
He sailed from New London, Con- 
necticut, ina whaler, which was to 
land him, with boat and sledge, up- 
on the ice to the west of Davis Strait, 
and leave him to prosecute his search 
alone. The loss of his boat prevent- 
ed his journey westward to the re- 
gion where it is known Franklin per- 
ished; but, however, his explora- 
tions, limited as they were, were at- 
tended with glorious results. Pre- 
cious relics of the expedition of Fro- 
bisher, who sailed three hundred 
years earlier by command of Queen 
Elizabeth, were found’; the fate of 
five seamen who deserted that navi- 
gator, was determined; and what 
had until then been known as “ Frob- 
isher Strait” was completely explor- 
ed by Hall, and proved to be but a 
bay. 

Of the second expedition of Cap- 
tain Hall, covering a period of five 
years from 1864, a complete record 
ig not yet published. He sailed from 
New London in the whaler Monti- 
cello, and accompanied only by the 
Esquimaux Joe and Hannah, who 
had returned with him from his first 
expedition. The Monticello entered 
Hudson Bay, landed its little party 
on its northern shores, and left them 
to their fortunes. For the next five 
years Captain Hall completely dena- 
tionalized himself, living with the 
Esquimaux, and, as they do, eating 
the raw meat and drinking the oil by 
which they preserve their animal 
heat. He improved his time in com- 
pleting his knowledge of their lan- 
guage, customs and traditions, and 
in preparing himself for the great 
expedition on which he has now en- 
tered. 

In September, 1869, Captain Hall 
returned to the United States, ac- 
companied by his two faithful E-qui- 
maux and their little adopted child, 
His purpose of exploration toward 
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the pole had been matured during 
his stay in Innuitland, and he re- 
turned tothe United States deter- 
mined to secure the means of accom- 
plishing his great object. He had 
already proposed to ask the aid of 
the government, and, although his 
friends feared application to Con- 
gress would be useless, Captain, Hall 
determined to prefer the petition. 
Soon after his return to New York 
Captain Hall was invited to relate his 
experiences before the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society. He 
was well received, and subsequent- 
ly determined to repeat his story 
as a public lecture at Steinway Hall. 
His success was excellent, and invi- 
tations to lecture began to pour in 
upon him from societies all over the 
country. To Captain Hall a means 
was thus presented of supporting 
himself and little family during the 
preparation for his new journey. 
Communities all over the North are 
familiar with this arctic explorer and 
his Esquimaux companions. The 
session of 1269-70 found Captain 
Halil at Washington, appealing to the 
national legislators for means to ac- 
complish, in the name of the nation, 
his work. In Captain Hall and his 
purpose President Grant took a deep 
interest, and during his stay in 
Washington Captain Hall became a 
frequent visitor at the White House. 
His time was spent in interviews 
with Congressmen, with Congres- 
sional committees, and in all the 
routine of work demanded of every 
man who asks of Congress legisla- 
tion in any degree personal. The 
work was not an easy one, and Cap- 
tain Hall relates that he became fre- 
quently discouraged. On such occa- 
sions he had a great comforter. He 
would return to his lodgings, and 
turn to his favorite Knickerbocker 
edition of ‘‘ Columbus,” and read of 
the discouragements, rebuffs, and in- 
sults which the great discoverer met 
before success crowned his efforts. 
“T read,” says Captain Hall, “ how 
Columbus for nineteen years prefer- 
red his appeals for aid to make his 
voyage, before success rewarded him, 
and certainly I need not despair 
within one Congressional season.” 
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Success came at last to Captain Hall, 
and his gratitute to the men that 
gave it is boundless. 

When Congressional favor became 
assured, Captain Hall began to look 
around him for a vessel. He visited 
the Washington Navy Yard. Among 
the government transports and 
steamers lying there he hit upon the 
tug Periwinkle, built originally for a 
Delaware ice-boat, and purchased by 
the government during the war, as 
well adapted tohis purpose. He re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Navy 
that he had found his vessel, and 
from the Navy Department, which 
has used every exertion to further 
and hasten Captain Hall’s plans, 
came immediate orders for the tug’s 
preparation for the arctic voyage. 
Naval Constructor Delano, who, at 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard, has suc- 
cessively fitted out the vessels for 
the expeditions of De Haven, Kane, 
and Hartstein, was charged with the 
preparation of Captain Hall's vessel. 
The Periwinkle was taken into the 
dock, every unsound timber remov- 
ed, and, in fact, almost entirely 
rebuilt. The bows of the vessel 
have been sheathed with iron, and, 
throughout, her sides have been near- 
ly doubled in strength. As prepar- 
ed for her voyage, she is rigged as a 
topsail schooner, and supplied with 
a direct-acting, inverted-cylinder 
coudensing engine, working a two- 
bladed ‘‘ Griffith” screw. Her mea- 
surement is slightly in excess of 400 
tons, considerably larger than the 
Advance, in which Dr. Kane sailed, 
and of about the size of the German 
exploring ship Germania, which sail- 
ed from Bremen two years ago. Her 
bulwarks are raised four feet above 
the deck, which, from just forward 
of the smoke-stack to a point ten 
feet abaft the mainmast, is roofed 
over, covering the engines, cabins, 
and a passage on either side. Mate- 
rials are taken to roof over the re- 
mainder of the deck when the vessel 
shall have reached winter-quarters. 
Just abaft the cabin stands a cover- 
ed wheel-house, and immediately aft 
of this the propeller well, into which 
the screw may be lifted when not in 
use. The cook’s galley, when sup- 
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plied with implements of the culi- 
nery art, stands immediately forward 
of the roofed portion of the deck, 
and is separated from it by the ship’s 
pump and fire-room hatchway. Im- 
mediately forward of the galley is 
the forecastle hatchway. The fore- 
castle contains berths for twelve 
men; and their quarters are in every 
respect comfortable and convenient. 
The standing and running rigging, 
spars, sails, etc., are entirely new. 
The ward-room opens from the rear 
of the covered portion of the deck, 
and contains eight berths, pantry, 
water-closet: and captain’s library. 
The berths are narrow, but comfort- 
able, and sheltered by curtains. In 
the centre of this cabin stands an_ 
extension table, and between it and 
the mainmast a cabinet organ, pre- 
sented to Captain Hall by the Smith 
Organ Manufactory, of Boston. The 
captain’s library, occupying the for- 
ward end of the cabin is of consider- 
able value, and embraces nearly ev- 
ery work relating to arctic subjects 
which has issued from the American 
or English press. Further forward, 
and beneath the covered deck, are 
state-rooms for Captain Hall and for 
the little Esquimaux family which 
accompanies the expedition. The 
name of Captain Hall’s vessel—Po- 
laris—was adopted at the suggestion 
of Henry Grinnell, and approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy at the 
request of her commander. 

Captain Hall’s vessel has been most 
liberally supplied by the Navy De- 
partment with instruments, charts, 
etc., and no expense has been spared 
to make her outfit complete. The 
Polaris carries four whale- boats, and 
besides, two patent frame-work boats 
which can be folded and easily stow- 
ed upon a sledge, and, on reaching 
open water, covered with canvas, 
launched, and become in their turn 
the transporters of sledge and crew. 
They weigh but 250 pounds, and can 
carry twenty men. Stowed aboard 
the Polaris is a supply of the very 
best spruce for making sledges. The 
sledges, when built, will be fifteen 
feet long, and twenty inches wide, 
the various parts lashed together, 
and be drawn by from twelve to fif- 
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teen dogs. The Polaris takes, in 
addition, two pairs of iron-shod 
runners which were used by the first 
Grinnell expedition, and have since 
lain at the Brooklyn yard. Experi- 
once, however, has taught Captain 
Hall that home-made sledges in the 
land of the Esquimaux are far bet- 
ter than the exports of American in- 
dustry. The Polaris carries an ex- 
tra rudder, extra propeller-blades, a 
light boat, which is provided for the 
use of the scientific officers, saws 
and chisels for cutting ice, and a sup- 
ply of felt with which to inclose the 
boiler and prevent the radiation of 
heat. In the fire-room is fitted an 
apparatus for burning whale-oil be- 
neath the boiler, in place of coal. 
Stevens is the name of the inventor. 
Its principle consists in the convey- 
ance beneath the boiler, through 
pipes, of oil, to which has been uni- 
ted a certain proportion of steam. 
Under the boiler the open ends of 
the pipes are lighted as are gas jets. 
Trial has shown the apparatus to 
work successfully, but the supply of 
oil required is so great that its use is 
neither economical nor possible. The 
supply required by this apparatus is 
estimated to equal a whale per day. 
Captain Hall will, however, take the 
apparatus with him, and may find it 
useful. As supplies Captain Hall 
takes with him ten thousand pounds 
of pemmican, which is formed of 
twenty thousand pounds of meat cut 
fine and perfectly well dried, mixed 
with five thousand pounds of tallow 

and inclosed in tin cans; three hun- 
dred pounds of fruit cake of the 
richest description. This is a new 
arctic supply ; but Captain Hall has 

by accident, learned its value in the 
land of cold, as it will not freeze 

and is very nourishing. The witofthe 
expedition remarks that “ of course 
we. could not be expected to unite 
our banner with the north pole in the 
absence of the usual ‘weddin g cake,’” 
The Polaris also carries a quantity of 
‘ canned vegetables. 

The officers and seamen of the Po- 
laris number twenty souls. Captain 
0. S. Budington, the sailing and ice 
master, a native of New London 
Connecticut, is forty-four years of 
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age, and has passed his life at sea. 
Five times has he rounded Cape 
Horn and three times the Cape of 
Good Hope. He has made thirteen 
whaling voyages to Baffin’s Bay, and 
he commanded the vessel which car- 
ried Hall from New London on his 
first arctic voyage. Captain Buding- 
ton is a wonderful rifle-shot, and can 
with a bullet cut the string by which 
a weight may be suspended from the 
end of the mainyard. Mr. H. C. 
Chester, the first mate, is a native of 
the village of Noank, near New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. He is of a splen- 
did physique, and is, probably, the 
strongest man on board. He has 
spent ten years whaling in arctic wa- 
ters, and formed Captain Hall’s ac- 
quaintance on the vessel which car- 
ried the explorer a second time to- 
ward the pole. Mr. Chester is the 
wit of the expedition, and will act 
as theatrical manageron board. He 


_ is a musician, and performs finely on 


the violin, the cabinet organ, the 
banjo, and several other instruments. 
Mr. William Morton, the second 
mate, probably enjoys with the pub- 
lic a wider acquaintance than either 
of his superiorsinrank. He is ana- 
tive of Ireland, and has passed thir- 
ty years in the naval service of the 
United States. While with Kane’s 
expedition he had the honor of dis- 
covering the open polar sea; and on 
this journey he proved his capacity 
by completing some valuable surveys 
of his route, which afterwards Hayes 
found to be perfectly correct. He 
served in the navy during our entire 
war, and was with Farragut at New 
Orleans. Dr. Kane pronounced Mor- 
ton as gallant and trustworthy a man 
‘as ever shared the fortunes or 
claimed the gratitude of a command- 
er.” Emil Schtimann and John Wil- 
son, the engineers, are men thorough- 
ly competent for their work, theo- 
retically and practically. The for- 
mer has held a responsible position 
with the Lloyds Steamship Com- 
pany, and the latter has served for 
twenty years on a New York tug- 
boat. Both accompany the expedi- 
tion from an ambition to reach the 
pole. The crew is composed of nine 
men, and there are, besides a car- 
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penter, steward, cook and two fire- 
men. Several of these men served 
in the Union Army during the late 
- war; and Captain Budington is de- 
lighted with their seamanlike ap- 
pearance and knowledge of “ where 
to take hold of a rope.” 

Captain Hall’s faithful Esquimaux 
friends, Joe and Hannah, with their 
little adopted daughter, Silvie, are 
well known to the public. They 
come from the Innuit aristocracy, 
have once paid a visit to England, 
and been presented to the Queen, 
and both are well acquainted with 
the English language. Joe has been 
a famous hunter in Esquimaux land, 
and is anxious to again visit his ice- 
bound hunting fields. Hannah, who 
appears a very modest, sweet tem- 
pered lady, loves civilization best, 
and hopes, this expedition over, to 
pass a quiet life in the United States. 
Silvie will be the pet of all on board, 
and is a bright little miss of per- 
haps seven years. 

The scieutific work of the expe- 
dition has been prescribed (as direct- 
ed by the Congressional act organ- 
izing the expedition) ‘‘ in accordance 
with the advice of the National 
Academy of Sciences.” Dr. Emil 
Bessels, selected as the chief of the 
scientific corps, and also to act as 
medical officer, isa German by birth, 
and a student of Heidelberg. He is 
an accomplished zoologist, botanist 
and photographer. He accompanied 
the German exploring steamer Al- 
bert on her trip to the north of Spitz- 
bergen, and but for the war would 
have sailed in the new German ex- 
pedition, whose preparation was 
abandoned on account of the war. 
Dr. Bessels served six months as 
surgeon in the Prussian army during 
the late war. He comes highly re- 
commended to the committee of the 
National Academy. Ina letter from 
Germany to Captain Hall, Dr. Bes- 
sels says, ‘‘It is no love of adven- 
ture, promise of reward, or desire to 
roam which prompts me to make such 
a voyage, but an earnest desire to 
be useful to science.” Dr. Bessels 
speaks several languages, and Eng- 
lish quite well. The scientific corps 
of the expedition is completed by 
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the addition of an astronomer and 
meterologist. The former position 
is filed by Mr. R. W. D. Bryan, a 
graduate of Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pa. Sergeant Fred Myer, of the 
Signal Corps, United States army, 
will accompany the expedition as 
meteorologist. He has a fine re- 
cord in his corps, and is classed as 
one of its experts. 

In addition to the scientific record, 
each member of the expedition who 
is competent is directed to keep a 
journal of the voyage and its inci- 
dents, to be delivered, on the return 
of the vessel, to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute, to be used in 
the preparation of the history of the 
expedition and its work. 

The orders of the Navy Depart- 
ment direct the expedition, on leav- 
ing New York, to proceed via St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, and Holstein- 
berg, Greenland, to the port of Dis- 
co, Greenland. Here a naval trans- 
port will supply the Polaris with 
coal, additional supplies, etc. Thence 
Captain Hall passesnorthward, along 
the coast of .Greenland, to Uper- 
navick, where a supply of dogs is to 
be purchased. From this port Cap- 
tain Hall will make the best of his 
way across Melville Bay to Cape 
Dudley Diggs. 

Baffin’s Bay, whose waters on the 
east wash the unbroken shore line 
of Greenland, is entered upon the 
west by three great entrances—Hud- 
son Strait, Lancaster Sound, and 
Jones’ Sound. Into, the latter and 
most northerly of these entrances to 
the archipelago beyond, and lying in 
the same latitude as Cape Dudley 
Diggs, Captain Hall will make the 
best of his way. But one explorer 
has preceded him—Inglefield, in 1852. 
Seventy-five miles west of the en- 
trance the northern shore of Jones 
Sound turns abruptly to the north, 
and the coast line has been dimly 
traced as far as latitude 77°. Cap- 
tain Hall hopes to ascend this hith- 
erto unexplored sound as high as lati- 
tude 80°, and there to find secure 
quarters for his vessel during the 
arctic night and his summer’s trip to 
the pole. Failing to ascend Jones 
Sound, Captain Hall will return to 
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Baffin’s Bay, and pass over the course 
of Kane, Hartstein, and Hayes, di- 
rectly north into Smith Sound. The 
drift ice which blocks up the narrow 
entrance to Smith Sound makes its 
passage very difficult, and as Dr. 
Kane found, return is impossible. For 
this reason the entrance toward the 
pole through Jones Sound is prefer- 
red by Captain Hall. Also, since an 
entrance into the open polar sea of 
Morton is impossible or uncertain 
with his vessel, Captain Hall seeks 
winter quarters where his vessel 
may rest with the completest secu- 
rity, and trusts to dog and sledge 
to carry him tothe pole. From Up- 
ernavik Captain Hall will probably 
communicate for the last time, di- 
rectly, with civilization until the ob- 
ject of his journey is accomplished. 
It is possible, however, that we may 
still continue to receive, now. and 
then, a token of his progress after 
leaving Cape Dudley Diggs. Cap- 
tain Hall is directed to throw over- 
board once a day, inclosed in a cop- 
per cylinder, a blank form on which 
will be noted his position, accompa- 
nied with remarks, and the follow- 
ing message to the finder, which is 
printed in English, French, German, 
Spanish, Danish and Portuguese: 

‘““Whoever finds this paper is requested to 
forward it tothe Secretary of the Navy, Wash. 
ington, U.S. A., with a note of the time and 
place at whichit was found, or, if more conve- 
nient, to deliver it for that purpose to the U S. 
Consul at the nearest port.” 


After entering-Jones Sound, wher- 
ever itis possible, the paper will be 
deposited near a stone cache to be 
erected in a prominent position, up- 
on which will be noted the spot 
where the paper may be found. Sir 
John Franklin left a somewhat simi- 
lar paper in a cairn erected at his 
first winter-quarters on Beechey Is- 
land; and had he adopted Captain 
Hall’s proposed plan of marking his 
course in this manner, the tragic end 
of his ship’s company and the long, 
fruitless search for the missing ex- 
plorer might have been avoided. 
Captain Hall’s experience in Esqui- 
maux land has taught him a means 
of avoiding the destruction by the 
Innuits of his stone letter-boxes, 
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with which no preceding explorer 
seems to have, been acquainted. 
Captain Hall, instead of inclosing 
his dispatches in a pile of stones, will 
simply erect a skeleton stone monu- 
ment bearing some mark to indicate 
where the dispatch has been buried. 
Innuit curiosity, which prompts the 
overthrow of the inclosed cairn, will 
be satisfied with an inspection of the 
skeleton monument, and disturb 
nothing. In addition, Dr. Bessels 
hopes to take from the States some 
carrier-pigeons, whose young may 
be left at Disco, and a message re- 
turned to us when the Polaris is safe- 
ly accommodated in winter- quarters. 
Captain Hall expects to bein winter- 
quarters to the west of Grinnell Land 
by the lst of September. The ves- 
sel will then be roofed over, and pro- 
tected as well as may be from the 
surrounding ice, and preparations 
begun in prospect for the long winter 
night which will soon close around 
them. The fur suits of the party 
will be completed, and the months of 
September and October spent prin- 
cipally in hunting. While in the 
Esquimaux settlement of Igloolik, 
in 13865, Captain Hall was visited by 
Esquimaux from. all quarters of 
the north, and it is probable that he 
will find many old friends among the 
Innuit people in the vicinity of his 
winter-quarters. In these he has 
complete confidence, and will endea- 
vor to establish friendly relations 
withthem. Near the vessel’s winter- 
quarters will be built an observatory 
and other conveniences for the sci- 
entific corps, who will make the best 
use of their time before the arctic 
night sets in. 

The student of the polar chart will 
notice that no American name ap- 
pears until, in latitude 78°, we ap- 
proach the winter quarters of the 
American expeditions. By the many 
English explorers not one prominent 
American name has been honored, 
while the American explorers seem 
only to have divided the honors of 
their discoveries between American 
and European names of prominence. 
Captain Hall will have many a cape, 
island, and headland to dub, and if, 
on the chart, between us and the 
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polar terra incognita, we find only 
European memories honored, he is 
determined that the pole itself shall 
be surrounded by a galaxy of Amer- 
ican names which shall make the 
territory peculiarly our own. Dur- 
ing the winter night, of four months’ 
duration, it will be Captain Hall’s 
principal anxiety to amuse and in- 
terest his companions. Mr, Chester, 
of whom we have already spoken as 
a fine musician, takes with him sev- 
eral musical instruments, and hopes 
to instruct some of the crew suffi- 
ciently to form a little brass band. 
One of the seamen at present per- 
forms upon the guitar. Mr. Chester 
will also become theatrical manager 
to the expedition, and hopes to find 
some good dramatic material among 
his crew. Aniong officers and crew 
there seems to be promise of perfect 
harmony, and from commander to 
seamen all seem earnest in their am- 
bition to accomplish the object of 
their expedition. 

On the Ist of April, 1872, Captain 
Hall will leave his vessel and under- 
take his journey toward the pole. 

His general plan is as follows: 

Five sledges, drawn by from twelve 
to fifteen dogs, and each carrying 
- two men, will be loaded with pro- 
visions to their highest carrying 
capacity. The distance to the pole 
will be divided into five journeys, 
and, en route, the entire party sub- 
sisted from a single sledge until its 
load shall be so far exhausted as to 
leave only sufficient to supply its 
particular party two journeys back 
to the Polaris. The supply for one 
of these journeys, for what purpose 
will be seen hereafter, will be de- 
posited in a cache, and, with the 
second supply, the sledge first ex- 
hausted, with its two conductors, 
will return to the vessel. The four 
remaining sledges will proceed, re- 
peating the arrangement, and, after 
constructing a cache at the end of 
the second journey, the exhausted 
sledge will return to the vessel. The 
fifth journey will be made by a sin- 
gle sledge, its little party subsisting, 
on their return from the pole, on the 
contents of the several caches which 
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have been established en route. This 
plan, however, will only be necessary 
in case—as is not probable—the par- 
ty should be able to capture, during 
their journey, nothing on which to 
subsist. Captain Hall is confident 
that he will find, at least, bear and 
eider duck along his entire route, 
and in that case the entire party will 
proceed until the north star shall be 
directly overhead, and beneath their 
feet the north pole. Captain Hall 
enters upon his work with a greater 
chance of success than any navigator 
who has previously explored the 
region of cold. All that have pre- 
ceded him have carried with them 
into the frozen waters the habits of 
life of the temperate zone, and have 
depended only on the means of life 
familiar to civilization. Captain Hall 
has proved, by his personal experi- 
ence, that it is possible for a dweller 
in a temperate clime to adopt and 
thrive on the food of the Esquimaux, 
and to preserve within the arctic cir- 
cle life wherever lite may be found. 
Having reached the frozen country, 
he willimmediately proceed to teach 
his companions to draw their sus- 
tenance from the raw meats of the 
frigid zone, and to pour into nature’s 
furnace the oil by which the Esqui- 
maux preserves his animal heat. Cap- 
tain Hall does not anticipate a diffi- 
cult task in the education of his com- 
panions to his standard of food, and 
anticipates, before the first arctic 
night has passed, a company whose 
memories alone will connect them 
with civilization. 

The orders under which Captain 
Hail sails, only contemplate his pas- 
sage to the pole, and then will ad- 
mit of his immediate return to the 
United States. Should nothing un- 
favorable occur, August, 1872, may 
find the Polaris again in New York 
harbor. It is, however, improbable 
that fortune will be so good to our 
envoys, and a stay of five years in 
arctic waters is provided for. We 
spoke of the musical company on 
board, It may be that some enter- 
prising musician will carry with him 
his instrument to the pole; and as 
our flag is raised toward the north 
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star, while—east and west having 
disappeared—to the south of the lit- 
tle party lies the World, the strains 
of a national anthem will peal forth, 
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and a new territory be annexed to 
Columbia without bloodshed and 
without price. 
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WESTERN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


The late Anniversary of this So- 
ciety was held in the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in the presence of a 
large audience. 

The meeting was called to order 
by John A. Dutcher, Esq. After the 
preliminary exercises, the chairman 
introduced the Rev. B. Frankland, 
of Chicago, President of the Society, 
who presented his annual report, as 
follows: 

“The claims of seafaring men and 
their families to the special care of 
the church and the community have 
long been recognized. 

Exposed to hardships and dangers, 
severed from the conservative influ- 
ences of settled social and religious 
habits, and these exposures and con- 
ditions of life rendered necessary by 
the demands of civilization, their 
claim to special thought and special 
provision, is a legitimate one and 
not to be ignored. 

The Western Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety has, for more than forty years, 
labored in this work of Christian 
evangelization and social advance- 
ment. Coordinate with the Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society, its 
field of labor is that portion of our 
country lying between the Alleghany 
and Rocky Mountains, and including 
in its limits the great chain of lakes 
and the broad navigable streams 
comprising our Western waters. 

Few appreciate the magnitude of 
the commerce of our inland waters. 
Not less than 100,000 seamen are em- 
ployed on the lakes, and not less 
than 200,000 men and boys find oc- 
cupation on our rivers. In 1868 there 
were entered in Chicago 13,174 veg- 
sels, exclusive of vessels of less than 
200 tons burden and canal boats. In 
the same year there were entered at 
Buffalo 5,729; Cleveland, 4,015; 
Detroit, 5,337; Oswego, 4,588; and 
Milwaukee, 4,608. Add to these the 
large and increasing army of rail- 


road employees, and workers in the 
carrying-trade afloat and ashore, and 
some idea may be formed of the 
scope of our efforts. 


: HISTORY. 

Our Society is in the 41st year of its 
active labors. On the 7th of October, 
1830, the Rev. Gordon Winslow, 
commissioned by the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, of New York, 
appeared before the Western Reserve 
Synod, of the Presbyterian Church, 
at its session held at Euclid, Ohio. 
He addressed them in advocacy of 
the claims of seamen upon the sym- 
pathies of the Christian Church. Re- 
solutions were passed recognizing 
the ‘exposure of this class of our 
fellow men, the importance of their 
vocation, as indispensably connected 
with our highest attainments of civil, 
literary and religious life, which in- 
fluence they exert for good or for 
evil when on shore,” and earnestly 
pledging the support of the cause by 
the churches. Also providing for a 
committee to consider what might 
further be done to carry the spirit of 
the resolutions into practical action. 

That committee met, and after ma- 
ture deliberation passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That immediate efforts 
ought to be made to form a general 
society for Lake Erie, the upper 
lakes, and Ohio Canal, auxiliary to 
the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, and that for this purpose a 
meeting be held at the Episcopal 
Church in Cleveland, on the 10th 
day of November next, at 2 p.m. 

The meeting was held as appoint- 
ed, and on that day, Nov. 10, 1830, 
the Society was formally organized 
as the Western Seamen's Friend So- 
ciety. A constitution was adopted, 
and the Society entered upon its 
career of active labors in behalf of 
that class from which the Saviour 
selected the active circle of his disci- 
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pleship, and a class that still, when 
awakened by the Gospel call, are 
the heralds of glad tidings to many 
climes and peoples. 


Samuel Cowles, of Cleveland, was 
the first president; Rev. Stephen 
Peet, of Euclid, the first secretary ; 
Rev. Gordon Winslow, the first ac- 
tive laborer, and Mr. Benjamin 
Rouse, of Cleveland, was appointed 
depositary to take charge of books 
for the use of seamen; and at the 
meeting where the business was 
transacted, a box was received and 
opened containing a Bethel flag, 83 
hymn books, three bound volumes, 
and several numbers of the SarLor’s 
MAGAZINE. 


The Society, thus organized, has 
had an unbroken history from that 
time ; has passed through the usual 
transitions and difficulties; has sur- 
mounted every obstacle; and to-day, 
we think, stands upon a firmer basis 
than at any former period. 


The year just closed has been 
marked by the removal of the central 
office of the Society to Chicago; the 
opening of a Bethel Home in that 
city ; the erection of a new and com- 
modious Bethel in Toledo; the or- 
_ ganization of a Board of Trustees in 
Detroit ; and the adoption of mea- 
sures looking to a closer affiliation 
with the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society. 

THE POLICY 


of the Society has been consistent 
with the efforts of later years to esta- 
blish strong centers of influence, 
with the necessary result, arising 
from the expansive genius of Christ- 
ianity ; of a steady reaching out to 
more remote and scattered fields of 
labor. We have also sought to pre- 
serve the thoroughly undenomina- 
tional character of the organization ; 
and to ensure confidence by seeking 
the oversight and rigid scrutiny of 
practical business men ; and without 
appearing to be invidious, we can, 
from their official position, point 
with satisfaction to the self-denying 
labors of Messrs. Prentiss, of Cleve- 
land; Rahe, of Pittsburg; Hinkle, 
of Cincinnati; Wilson, of St. Louis; 
Buck, of Toledo; and Dutcher, of 
Milwaukee—men engaged in the 
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most active business pursuits, but 
who, by gathering up the fragments 
of precious time, find opportunity 
for labors more abundant in behalf 
of Christ and humanity. 


OUR STATIONS AND WORK. 


Our work bears the marks of the 
special exigencies of the several lo- 
calities where it is carried on. But 
we always bear in mind that true 
religious character must be rooted 
and grounded in the soil of a pre- 
pared and sanctified socialism. We 
return to first principles. We esta- 
blish ‘‘ Homes,” but with a church 
in the center of the household. 
They are simply hotels, but with 
rooms for reading and religious 
worship taking the place of a bar 
and billiard room. And they are suc- 
cessful. A business man—a tran- 


sient guest—said on leaving: ‘‘ 1 am 


a man of the world; but I teel bene- 
fited by stopping here. I have been 
carried along by the spirit of the 
house.” They promote a feeling of 
brotherhood, accelerating in tueir 
tone, and become centers of a gener- 
ous hospitality. 

Our work embraces the following 
distinctive features : 


. BETHEL CHURCHES AND SABBATH 
SCHOOLS, 
undenominational in their character. 
We have these successfully working 
in Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, and on Wash- 
ington Island. The Sabbath school 
of the Bethel in Cincinnati has at- 
tendances frequently ranging from 
2000 to 2500 scholars in actual at- 
tendance. The Cleveland school is 
one of the largest in the city, and all 
reach down to a class of society from 
which the ranks of vice and crime re- 
ceive their largest acquisitions. The 
religious interest during the past 
year has been of a marked and 

healthy character. 


BETHEL READING ROOMS, 
supplied with religious and secular 
papers, magazines and books, are in 
operation at. Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Pittsburg and Mil- 
waukee. They are a safe retreat 
from the gorgeously decorated places 
of sin that attract the unwary. 
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BETHEL HOMES, 

Christian hotels, with moderate rates 
of charges, but self-supporting. This 
work is carried on, on a large scale, 
in the cities of Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. Others are 
projected at Detroit, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, primarily for seamen, 
boatmen, and railroad employees. 
They meet with favor from others 
who wish to find a quiet home. The 
boarding and eating departments of 
the Cleveland Home, have during 
the past year received gross receipts 
amounting in cash to $23 658.92, 
with a margin above all expenses of 
nearly $100.000. The Chicago Home, 
thoughonly two months in operation, 
is already doing a business amount- 
ing to $1,00000 per month, and 
steadily increasing. In connection 
with the Homes are laundries, and 
in some cases barber shops and bath 
rooms, and the usual appliances for 
substantial comfort. 


CHEAP COFFEE AND SOUP ROOMS 
where soup and bread or coffee and 
bread are furnished fer the sum of 
five cents; and a substantial meal 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents. 
These rooms are proving eminently 
successful at the Bethel in Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, the receipts of the 
Cleveland room, taken in these small 
amounts, reaching about $10,000 per 
annum. Meals at nominal rates are 
furnished at the Home in Pittsburgh. 
We have a room nearly completed 
in connection with our Home in Chi- 
cago, which will be opened in a few 
weeks, and we design to extend the 
system to all our stations. A Captain 
remarked a few days since: It isa 
big thing to get a sailor away from 
whisky.” We found it so. 


RELIEF DEPARTMENT, 


Our Bethel Societies supply with 
generous hand the wants of the needy. 
At most of our stations we have large 
and active ladies’ societies, attend- 
ing to this matter. Prominent are 
the Societies of Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Toledo and Cincinnati. The magni- 
tude that this reaches may be infer- 
red from the following statistics of 
the Ladies’ Bethel Aid Society of 
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Cincinnati, of their distributions for 
the past year. One committee hav- 
ing distributed the last season, 5,498 
yards of white muslin, 5,551 yards 
of calico and 2,278 ready-made gar- 
ments, among which were 118 pair of 
boys’ pants, 40 coats, 212 shirts, 909 
pairs shoes, 413 caps, 117 girls’ hats, 
34 comforts, 48 hoods, 97 pairs of 
hose, 63 dresses, 59 aprons, 39 shawls, 
415 under garments, 118 worn gar- 
ments, 17 small articles, and redeem- 
ing 56,152 tickets. Each of these 
56,152 tickets represented the attend- 
ance of achild of poverty upon the 
school of the institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS AGENCIES. 


At Cincinnati the Bethel includes 
the News Boys’ Home of the city, 
sewing school, and mothers’ meet- 
ings; at Cleveland a Home for the 
Friendless and an employment of- 
fice ; at Milwaukee a shipping of- 
fice; and at Cleveland a winter 
school for sailors. 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


At all the stations we have active 
missionary work in the shape of ves- 
sel and house visitation, distribution 
of tracts, personal conversation on 
the subject of religion, &c., both by 
regular chaplains and by volunteer 
laborers. In addition to the points 
mentioned above, we have special 
work on the Mississippi, centering at 
Keokuk, Winona, and St. Paul. 
One chaplain on Washington Island 
visits St. Martins’, Rock Island, and 
adjacent islands and settlements. 
We have recently organized com- 
mittees at La Crosse and Sioux City, 
and we earnestly desire to obtain the 
means to still further develope this 
important evangelizing agency. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The subjoined statement embraces 
a period averaging eighteen months 
—from July, 1869, to January 1, 1871. 
The larger portion of the funds are 
paid into and disbursed from local 
treasuries; under the direction of 
the local Trustees, and audited by 
them, the work of the general Trea- 
surer being confined to the compar- 
atively small amount spent in con- 
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nection with the central office, and 
the summing up of the local reports 
furnished. This local oversight has 
been a vast advantage in furnishing 
confidence, and consequently in in- 
creasing the contributions of the 
public. 


STATEMENT. 
1869-70- Receipts. 

Cincinnati, building account....... $39,318.52 

do rents, subscriptions and 

Ladies’ Society for current 
OXPONGOS rea) fects eil~ = opiate 15,210.43 

Cleveland, from citizen's subscrip- 

tions, rents and Ladies’ So- 
CIEL Y Meek deh tlone dente asele 25,186.16 
Sib LOMIS—Clby, o- ere aslciee ei eciiseee 4,076.77 
PAO DISETICi tee ecees case sees c< 2,475 81 
Milwaukee—‘ity....--..0 0... 3,427.02 
Michivan and Green Bay District.... 3,024 41 
LOLGAO—OitiVigs sees isle guwceins cere 2,161 .30 
Ohio—District-.........0. «20. 4,158.93 
Pittsburg City and District.. 2 824.26 
Chicago—City........ ....-... 5 500.00 
POM ——DISwWUCh. sess rc. cesie sce cise 1,158 14 
BROBSE tarcaie's o's sinia’spisiciseieeaiia's oeihists ea $103,521.75 

Expenditures. 

By Cincinnati Union Bethel building 
ACCOUR UPS neces = cemnen see cece $39 318.52 

By Cincinnati Union Bethel current 
OXPODSES Ee cartes eNe in cepneraainee cle -. 15,210.43 

By Cleveland Bethel Union, for altera- 

tions, repairs, furnishing and cur- 
Tent OXPENSOS--... ...scvsrceerses*s 25,186-16 

By St. Louis Bethel Association, sala- 
ries and expenses... .. . -. 4,076.77 

By Wisconsin Seaman’s Friend Socie- 
ty, salaries and expenses .......-. 3,427.02 

By Toledo Bethel Committee, salaries 
and expenses..... 4.202.) ees. 2,161.30 

By Pitsburg Committee, salaries and 
OXPCNSES..2....---00---- BA ss 2,854.26 

By General Society, salaries. expenses 
and contributions tolocal work... 11,317.29 


PLOGAle an seisieln cinewrielei i= sepese eee ce $103,521.75 


We return sincere thanks to the 
churches and individuals for their 
noble contributions. We think our 
work shows commensurate results. 
We thank the newspaper press for 
many favors, and publication socie- 
ties and firms for Bibles, tracts and 
books. We thank God and take fresh 
courage. Respectfully submitted. 

B. FRANKLAND, Gen. Sapt. 


Before the presentation of the re- 
port, the President recommended an 
increase in the number of Directors 
from thirteen to seventeen members. 
This was put in the form of an 
amendment to the constitution of the 
Society, and was unanimously adopt- 
ed. As the meeting also included 
the election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year, this gentleman moved the 
appointment of a committee on nom- 
inations. This was also carried, 
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and a committee appointed and in- 
structed to report at a subsequent 
stage of the meeting. 

The Rey. Messrs. G. P. Nichols 
and Samuel Fellows delivered short 
and stirring addresses in the interests 
of the Bethel cause. The latter 
gentleman supplied the place of the 
Rey. Mr. Dudley, of Plymouth 
Church, who was unable to attend on 
account of the illness of his wife. 
Loren Prentiss, Esq., of Cleveland, 
whose name appeared in the order 
of exercises, sent a telegram stating 
that he was unavoidably detained on 
the way. 

The Rev. G. M. Stone, of the 
Union Baptist Church, and Rev. 
Captain Kitwood, of the Sailors’ 
Home, also added their tributes to 
the cause of the moral elevation and 
salvation of seamen. 

Between the addresses the com- 
mittee on nominations presented 
the following as their choice of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: 

President.—Rev. B. Frankland, Chi- 


cago. 
Vice Presidents.—J. P. Bishop, 
Cleveland, Ohio. —— Clark, Erie, 


Penn.; C. H. Buck, Toledo; Dr. J. 
Taft, Cincinnati; John V. Farwell, 
Chicago; William Shaw, Pittsburg ; 
John A. Dutcher, Milwaukee ; Clin- 
ton, B. Fisk, St. Louis; Z. B. Brock- 
way, Detroit. 

Directors.—S. Foljambe, Cleveland, 
Ohio; T. D. Crocker, Cleveland, 
Ohio; E. J. Cutler, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
T. P. Handy, Cleveland, Olio; E. 
C.. Pope, Cleveland, Ohio; Loren 
Prentiss, Cleveland, Ohio; W. B. 
Guyles, Cleveland, Ohio; William 
C. Wilson, St. Louis; T. H. Rabe, 
Pittsburg; Eli Johnson, Chicago ; 
Geo. E. Purington, Chicago; E. 
Buckingham, Chicago; J. C. Hender- 
son, Chicago; B. F. Jacobs, Chicago; 
O. E. Moore, Chicago; Nathaniel 
Norton, Chicago; Wm. P. McLaren, 
Milwaukee; Rev. P. Kitwood, Mil- 
waukee. 

Recording Secretary.—E. C. Pope. 

The report was accepted and the 
candidates unanimously elected. 

The exercises closed with the sing- 
ing of the Doxology, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Payson of New York pronounc- 
ing the benediction. 
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THE NORFOLK, VA., SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY.—AN 


HISTORICAL 


SKETCH. 


PREPARED BY REV. E. N. CRANE, CHAPLAIN. 


This Society was organized about 
the year 1826. The first record upon 
its minutes (still extant) is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A meeting was held Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1826, according to pre- 
vious arrangements, at the Cumber- 
land street Baptist church, to take 
into consideration the necessary ex- 
pediency of making an effort in the 
port of Norfolk for the spiritual good 
of seamen. After the assembly (which 
was numerous and respectable) had 
met, the services were commenced 
by singing a hymn, Rev. Dr. John 
French, of the Methodist church, 
prayed for the divine blessing upon 
the proceedings. Key. Dr. French 
was called to the chair. Rev. S. K. 
Kollock, of the Presbyterian church, 
offered the following resolution. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to 
make an effort in this port to amelio- 
rate thespiritual condition ofseamen. 
The resolution was adopted. 

Rey. H. W. Ducachet, of the Epis- 
copal church, then addressed the 
meeting, concluding by offering a 
constitution, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 
similar to that of other kindred so- 
cieties. Then follows the election of 
a board of officers, consisting of a 


president and twenty-four members 


(from which the subordinate officers 
are chosen) six from each of the four 
Evangelical churches then in Norfolk, 
viz: Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist 
and Presbyterian, including the 
pastor of each. 

Of these original twenty-five mem- 
bers not one remains in the present 
board. Nearly all have died—those 
now alive no longer reside here. 
Their names were as follows: 

Robert Soutter, president; Capt. 
Richard Drummond, Ist vice pre- 
sident; Capt. Jas. Gilbert, 2d vice 
president ; Capt. Robert Hutton, 
treasurer; Rev. Noah Davis, secre- 
tary; Rev. John French, D. D., Rey. 
Shepherd K. Kollock, Rev. Henry 
W. Ducachet, Capt. Jas. Hamilton, 
Capt. August Martin, Capt. R. E. 


This constitution was.- 


Steel, R. E. Jennings, George Finch» 
Oney S. Dameron, Wm. Maxwell» 
Daniel J. Fisk, Hardy Hendren, 
James Nimmo, Esq., George Row- 
land, Thos. L. Robertson, Wm. Car- 
line, Walter Ross, Joseph Decormis, 
John Black, Jeremiah Hendren. 
The first meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held Feb. 20th, 1826 
—six days after the organization of 
the society—when arrangements 
were made for commencing religious 
services for seamen. At this meet- 
ing Rev. Noah Davis of the Baptist 
Church, surrendered the Bethel flag, 
given by the Bethel Union of New 
York for the use of the society, which 
was thankfully received and com- 
mitted to the care of the secretary 
with instructions to cause it to be 
hoisted on proper occasions, and ar- 
rangements were made for divine 
service on the next Lord’s day. A 
code of by-laws was adopted, and 
the Board of Managers divided into 
four working committees, with a 
clergyman in each. At the second 
meeting (Feb. 23) provision was 
made for the purchase of tracts for 
distribution among seamen; and, at 
the next meeting, (April 21st, 1826) 
it was resolved that the society be- 
come an auxiliary to the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society. Rev. Mr. 
Davis was appointed a delegate to re- 
present the society at the next an- 
nual meeting of the national organ- 
ization. The city. prechers in ro- 
tation preached to the seamen until 
Dee. 14th, 1825, when Rev. Dr. French 
of the Methodist Church, was ap- 
pointed chaplain for three months. 
The first step taken towards build- 
ing a Mariner’s Church was on April 
24th, 1827. On July 26th, 1827, it 
was resolved to apply to the United 
States vessels lying in port or arriv- 
ing here to aid in the enterprise. 
Several hundred dollars were thus 
collected. At irregular intervals 
services for seamen were held by the 
city pastors, until Feb. 9, 1832, when 
Rev. Mr. Kennedy was appointed 
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chaplain. Dec. 11, 1840, the Board 
of Managers appointed a committee 
to select a site for the erection of a 
mariners’ church. July 30th, 1842, 
_ the committee reported that they had 
selected a site on Wide Water street, 
to cost $300. 

January 12th, 1843.—The Norfolk 
Seamen’s Friend Society was incor- 
porated by an act of the Virginia 
Legislature, and has since carried on 
its operations under that charter. 
The chapel was completed and de- 
His on the third Sabbath in May, 
—-:1845. 

April 27th, 1845.—Rev. W. Reid, 
ofthe Methodist church, was appoint- 
ed chaplain, but resigned the follow- 
‘ing November, when Rev. Wm. H. 
Starr, of the Methodist church, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. The 
society shared in the great calamity 
which befel the city by the wide- 
spead conflagration of June 15th,1848, 
which laid their Bethel in ruins. 
Being insured for $5,000, they were 
enabled to rebuilt it, which was ac- 
complished April 24th, 1854. Rev. 
Mr. Starr’s chaplaincy ceased soon 
after the burning of the Bethel. 

May 12th, 1855.—Mr. H.S. Atmore, 
of the Methodist church, was appoint- 
ed chaplain for six months. Rev. 
‘Robert Gatewood, of the Episcopal 
church, was the next chaplain, Jan- 
uary 26th, 1859. Rev. G. J. Kauf- 

man, of the Methodist church, was 
- was appointed temporary chaplain, 
January 3d, 1861. 

May 20th, 1862.—Upon the appli- 
cation of the chaplain of the Ist 
Delaware regiment, the Board of 
Managers granted the use of the 
chapel to the United States troops. 
It was afterwards used by them as 
barracks, and left in ruins. In 1866 
application was made to the govern- 
met for its repair. An official ex- 
amianation being made, it was re- 
ported damaged beyond repair. 
Hopes are now entertained that the 
claim will, at no distant day, be al- 
lowed by the government. The project 
of building a Sailor’s Home, though 
much delayed, had never been lost 
sight of. Mr. James D. Johnson, ot 
New Jersey, was the most earnest 
friend of the seamen’s cause. As the 
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agent of the society, he visited all 
the principal cities along the Atlantic 
coast, and collected nearly $11,000 
towards the erection of a sailor’s 
home in this city. The lot chosen 
ison East Wide Water street, and 
is partly occupied by the present 
Bethel This lot was purchased 
Nov. 24, 1854. The war prevent- 
ed the execution of the work. The 
funds—thanks to the jealous care of 
the guardians of this charity and the 
fidelity of the late lamented treasurer, 
Mr. Wm. D. Bagnell—are now avail- 
able for their original purpose. Great 
good has been accomplished among 
seamen by the operations of the so- 
ciety and the labors of the chaplains 
and the city preachers connected 
with it for the first forty years. 

The present Bethel chaplain was 
appointed, August 1, 1865, by the 
National Society, but with the re- 
cognition and co-operation of this 
Society, which has from July Ist, 
1870, assumed one-third, and from 
January Ist, 1871, one-half of his sa- 
lary. In 1866, a building, suitable 
for the purpose, was obtained in 
which to hold service. It occupies 
a part of the lot on East Wide Water 
street purchased in 1854 by the So- 
ciety for the erection of a Sailor’s 
Home, and was dedicated as a Bethel 
on Sunday, October 14th, 1866.— 
Divine service is held on Sunday 
morning and evening and a prayer- 
meeting after the second service. A 
Sunday school is held in the after- 
noon. The chaplain makes a weekly 
visitation of all the vessels in port, 
distributing tracts and religious pa- 
pers, putting a card of invitation to 
the Bethel in every cabin and fore- 
castle,and offeringtosupply every ves- 
selwith a Bibleandevery seaman with 
a Testament if applied for on the 
following Sabbath at the Bethel. 
The attendance at church varies with 
circumstances. The Sunday school 
has been regularly held since the ded- 
ication of the church. The scholars 
enrolled during 1870 numbered 166, 
yet the attendance never exceeded 
50. The chaplain says the present 
aspect of the work is encouraging 
and urges all present to help the 
cause in some way. 
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BOSTON SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
BY REV. S. H. HAYES, CHAPLAIN. 


We believe that this was the first 
Association in the world designed to 
furnish the Gospel regularly to sea- 
men. It was organized in 1812, but 
adopted its present name and Con- 
stitution in 1828. The first regular 
preacher to seamen was Rev. Wm. 
Jenks, D.D., who commenced his 
labors in 1818, in a room under 
the observatory on Central Wharf, 
and for more than fifty years has the 
Society been doing its work. 

The following concise statement, 
furnished by Hon. Alpheus Hardy, 
President of the Society, shows the 
present aspect of the work. 

The work of the Boston Seamen’s 
Friend Society may be divided into 
four classes. 

1. The Mariner’s Ohurch. This in- 
vites Seamen on the Sabbath to the 
two ordinary church services, one 
Sabbath school, and to an evening 
prayer-meeting. Owing to the num- 
ber of Seamen’s Bethels in this city, 
(four), and the decreased number of 
seamen in port, the attendance is 
small, and owing to the nature of 
sailor’s employment, the same indi- 
viduals are rarely present more than 
three or four consecutive Sabbaths ; 
and yet, during the year, the Word 
is preached and explained to several 
hundred different individuals; and 
during the past year more than 
thirty conversions, including sea- 
men and landsmen, are recorded at 
the church. 

2. The Mission Work. The churches 
of Boston, in council, advised that 
the Salem Church should not be 
abandoned, and that the Mariner’s 
Church, aided by the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, should join hands 
with the Salem Church, and, unit- 
edly, preach the Gospel, “ without 
money and without price,” in the 
Salem Street Meeting-House, thus 
holding this only outpost of the Or- 
thodox Congregationalists at the 
“North End” as a mission post to 
seamen and others. This is being 
done with a good measure of success, 
at the bidding of the Boston churches, 
and hence the effort looks to those 
churches for support. 


3. The Work at the Satlor’s Home. 
Here, during the past year, one 
thousand two hundred and eighty 
seamen have been welcomed to a 
well-ordered, temperance and relig- 
ious household, and invited to a 
table where God is recognized and 
His blessing sought, and to an altar 
where daily prayers are heard and 
evening social prayer-meetings held. 
A library of good books is also at 
their command. Libraries are also 
sent on shipboard, (see Report, p.7), 
in which the sailor finds food for 
mind and soul, employment when 
“off duty,” suggestions from home 
and of a higher life, companionship 
with apostles and prophets, with 
Baxter and Payson, and many others, 
who sail with them ‘before the 
mast” and restrain them from sin, 
and point to a haven where there is 
“(no more sea.” 


If twelve hundred men will come 
yearly to such a Home, shall we not 
aid to open its doors to them ? 


4, The Work of the United States 
Marine Hospital. ‘This institution is 
under the control of the United 
States Government. Every seaman 
is taxed by the Government twenty 
cents per month for its support. This 
tax entitles them to enter it when 
sick, Annually, several hundred dif- 
ferent individuals find their death- 
bed or a cure within its walls. The 
Superintendents (now Dr. Bancroft, 
formerly Dr. Graves), have most 
cordially welcomed our missionary 
to converse with the seamen, to give 
them Bibles, Tracts, &c., and to hold 
two religious services each week. 
During the past year forty-six have 
given the usual evidence of a re- 
newed life, five of whom died cheered 
by their new hope. 

The property of the Society is the 
Sailor’s Home, 99 Purchase street and 
the Salem street Church. It owed 
at the close of last year asa book 
fund (see last Report, p. 12), $1,000, 
and afand for the Sabbath school, 
$739.74; in all, $1,789.74; less 
amount on hand, $435.40; leaves 
a debt of $1,354.34. It will be seen, 
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then, that the Society has no avail- 
able resources. 

Notwithstanding the depressed 
condition of American commerce, 
the number of seamen has increased 
in thirty years from 90,000 to half a 
million. In British and American 
vessels, 1,000 000 men are employed, 
and among all nations not less than 
3,0005000, several thousands of whom 
visit this port annually ; and so great 
are their hardships that the average 
of life upon the sea is about twelve 
years. Hence our duty to them ad- 
mits of no delay. 

And, certainly, great interests cen- 
ter about seamen. They have a dis- 
tinct place in prophecy. They are 
conspicuous in the New Testament. 
They play # grand part in our civil- 
ization. In this latter day the heart 
of the church is turning to them, and 
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wonderfully is the Lord of the har- 
vest calling them to His service. 
There are always more or less of 
them at our Sabbath worship, and 
larger numbers attend our evening 
meetings, three of which are held 
weekly at the church and one at the 
Sailor’s Home, and seldom a week 
passes when some are not found in- 
quiring, and many, in the judgment 
of charity, are savingly affected. 
Certain it is that few churches have 
a more efficient class of Christian 
men and women ready for Christian 
work; and it is believed that few 
churches share more largely in the 
gracious influences of the Spirit. 
Shall this enterprise, then, be vigor- 
ously sustained by the prayers and 
charities of the churches? Is it not 
due to the seamen themselves ? Do 
we not owe it to our common Lord ? 


tt Oo 8 
COAL ON THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA—AN IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY. 


Bituminous coal mines have been 
discovered on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. Reliable men who have tested 
its quality, pronounce it very su- 
perior, better indeed than Cumber- 
land coal. If these mines are as 
stated and if the coal is as des- 

- eribed the value of the discovery 
is inestimable. It has always been 
asserted heretofore by the best au- 
thorities that good coal does not 
exist in countries of volcanic forma- 
ation; and, although there was a 
report some time ago to the contrary, 
still it was not believed, and the 
rumor was thought to be got up for 
speculative purposes. The present 
discovery appears to give the lie to 
all past theories, and we trust that 
it may prove equal to the most san- 
guine expectations. The value of 
these mines tocommerce will be very 
great. When we consider the num- 
ber of steam vessels that concentrate 
at Aspinwall and Panama, and know 
that every pound of coal they use is 
imported from England or the Unit- 
ed States, it is easy to see that the 
saving of expense will be enormous. 
Another fortunate circumstance is 
the proximity of the mines to the 
seaports and the unusual facilities 


for transporting the coal to where it 
is required for use. They are located 
almost on the banks of streams that 
never have less than three feet of 
water; hence flatboats can be load- 
ed from shutes, and in a few hours 
they can be placed alongside the ship 
or steamer for which the coal is in- 
tended. In regard to working them 
we think it must prove a compara- 
tively easy matter. Native labor 
can probably be obtained ; and, from 
the nature of the mines, the coal 
cropping out of the surface, it will 
be some time before very expensive 
mining machinery will be required. 

There is another view that must 
be taken of the great importance of 
the discovery. The Darien Ship 
Canal will doubtless be constructed ; 
every obstacle that now presents it- 
self will be overcome, and, when 
completed, it will form the great 
highway of commerce—the track that 
will be followed in passing from east 
to west, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean. And now the value 
of the new mines shows forth in 
stronger colors. Let us take the 
Suez Canal, that is completed, and 
that is now forming the great chan- 
nel of communication between the 
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ports of Europe and the Continent 
and India and China. The steamers 
passing through it cannot carry coal 
for the entire voyage; they are 
obliged to renew theirsupply enroute, 
generally at Aden. All the coal they 
thus receive on board is brought 
from England, around the Cape of 
Good Hope, at a great cost, for there 
are no means of obtaining it nearer. 
Let the Darien Canal once be com- 
pleted and the new mines of coal be 
thoroughly developed, so that a sup- 
ply equal to all demands can be fur- 
nished at a moderate cost, and the 
chances are that a great portion, 
if not all, of the commerce that now 
passes through the Suez Canal will be 
directed to that of Darien. The low 
price at which this coal can be furnish- 
ed willrenderour route byfarthe most 
economical, and as the cheapest 
method of getting to a place, provid- 
ed it is equal in every other respect, 
is always the one chosen, the Am- 
erican canal, when once completed, 
will soon become the most popular. 
We have now an additional incent- 
ive to push the Darien Canal to com- 
pletion ; for, if there is no mistake 
in the report and statements we have 
given to the public, we shall thereby 
be enabled to change the current. of 
commerce, and bring to American 
shores the trade that now benefits 
others than Americans. Coal on the 
Isthmus of Panama is as valuable as 
gold, and let us make the most of it. 
——_s-a—_ 
Our Seamen—A Praiseworthy Effort to 
Advance their Interests. 


We are a commercial people. Our 
thousands of miles of seacoast on 
either side of the continent and our 
immense facilities for inland naviga- 
tion on rivers, lakes and canals ren- 
der us pre-eminently such. Our pros- 
perity therefore depends in a great 
measure upon our seamen; and 
their efficiency must be determined 
by their character and condition. No 
propositions can be moreself-evident 
than these ; yet how little they seem 
to be considered by the government, 
or by the people at large. No legis- 
lation is so difficult to obtain as that 
in behalf of seamen. While its im- 
portance is readily admitted, it is al- 
most invariably pushed aside by 
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measures of far less general interest 
but of more personal concern to the 
legislators and their immediate con- 
stituents, as was most strikingly il- 
lustrated in the last Congress, by the 
crowding out of a bill for the amelio- 
ration of American seamen, after it 
had passed one House and was un- 
objected to in the other, by matters 
of far less general importance. ‘‘Poor 
Jack” having no special representa- 
tive in Congress, is thus unceremo- 
niously snubbed when even his 
claims are brought forward. Thisis 
especially true in reference to our 
merchant service. The Navy being 
a government establishment, is of 
course better provided for. But is 
this a just or wise discrimination ? 
Where would our navy be without 
the merchant service by which it is 
supplied with men and stores? Why 
neglect the fountain while caring for 
the stream ? 

In legal provision for our seamen 
we are far behind other nations—es- 
pecially England—all of whose sea- 
men are amply protected and pro- 
vided for at home and abroad. This 
was illustrated recently, right here 
in our own port, in the case of a Brit- 
ish seaman taken sick with a conta- 
gious disease. Of course he could 
not go to the general hospital, and 
had he been one of our own seamen 
there was no government provision 
for him. He could only be helped 
by private charity. But the British 
Consul at once took this case in hand 
and had him cared for at the expense 
of his own government. Thus Eng- 
land provides for her seamen in any 
emergency throughout the world. 
She knows full well how dependent 
she is, as a commercial power, upon 
them, and sees that her interests, no 
less than her honor, demands for 
them her protection and care. Sure- 
ly we may learn a lesson of wisdom 
from the mother country in this re- 
spect. 

We are glad to hear that the bill 
introduced into Congress (alluded to 
above) through the agency of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and others co-operating with it, and 
which embodies most of the advan- 
tages of the English law, will not be 
abandoned, but pressed more earn- 
estly hereafter.—Norfolk Herald, 
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SINKING OF THE BARK MERRIMAC—STATEMENT OF 
CAPT. NICHOLS. 


Capt. J. N. Nichols and crew, late 
of the bark Merrimac, which was 
sunk in Boston Bay, recently ar- 
rived at Boston, per steamer J'ripoli, 
from Liverpool. We give below a 
full statement of the disaster as fur- 
nished by Capt. Nichols: 


The Merrimac, under my charge, 
sailed from the port of Montevideo, 
S.A., on the first day of February 
last, and left the mouth of the River 
Plate on the 8th of the same month, 
bound to Boston. On the 19th day 
of March following, crossed the line 
in lon. 37° W. Nothing worthy of 
particular notice out of the usual 
routine of a sea passage occurring 
until April 20, civil time, when at 4 
am. made Nausset lights, bearing 
W.; steering at the time N.W.34N. 
by compass; wind blowing a brisk 
breeze from 8.E.; weather somewhat 
thick and rainy. At 6:30 a.m. passed 
the Highland lighthouse off Cape 
Cod, about five miles off shore, and 
shaped course for Minot Rock light- 
house. Weather still somewhat rainy 
and thick. At 11:30 lost steerage 


‘way, it being perfectly calm and fog 


shutting down thick, having then 
run by the log 27 miles from the 
Cape lighthouse, bearing 8. At 12:30 
p.m. the bark lying head to the N.E. 
in the trough of an old S.E. sea, 
braced yards sharp up to larboard 
to steady her rolling all that was 
practicable, and sounded, having 23 
fathoms water. At 1:15 p.m. heard 
the sound of a steam whistle, bear- 
ing about W. by N. Immediately 
got up the bark’s fog-horn, a good 
one, and the first mate, a man of 
good lungs, stood on the after-house, 
sounding the horn, two and three 
loud shrill blasts in answer to every 
blast of the whistle, all hands on 
board the Merrimac being on the 
poop-deck. Meantime I perceived 
by the successive sounds of the 
whistle, that whatever it proceeded 
from was rapidly approaching and 
coming directly for us on our port 
quarter, the fog being so thick at 


this time could not see more than 
two or three ships’ lengths. From 
the fact that the sounds drew near 
and in a direct line for us, myself 
and first mate concluded it must be 
a towboat looking for a vessel to tow 
in and running directly for the sound 
of our horn, intending to fallin with 
and speak us, supposing, of course, 
if it were anything else they would 
sheer off from the sound of the horn 
instead of running directly for it. 
For some minutes I could distinctly 
hear the sound of the steamer’s pro- 
pelling screw, and presently could 
hear the sound of voices on board 
her. ‘The mate on board the Merri- 
mac now sounded the horn almost 
continuously. Immediately follow- 
ing, saw the foremast and yards of 
a large steamer heading for the M’s 


port main rigging, and by compass 


about E. by S. Distinctly heard the 
steamer’s engine working up to this 
time. The Merrimac was then lying 
dead in the water, wholly becalmed, 
and heading N.E. 4 E. At the in- 
stant I saw the steamer’s spars I 
heard distinctly the order issued by 
some one on her forecastle deck, 
‘‘Hard starboard!” and supposing 
that was the order that went aft on 
board her, I turned to the man at 
my vessel’s wheel (distant from 
whom I was standing not more than 
six feet) to order the helm put to 
port, and saw that it was already 
that way, and sang out to the steamer 
“hard starboard!” supposing her 
helm was being put that way to the 
order I had just heard from the fore- 
castle deck (which afterwards proved 
to have proceeded from the lookout), 
and hoping that with my vessel’s 
helm to port and the steamer’s* to 
starboard, that my vessel might fall 
off alittle to the eastward and the 
steamer swing head to the north- 
ward so as to strike a glancing blow 
alongside, and perhaps, not more 
than dismast my vessel; but alas! 
I looked in vain for either to swing, 
for my vessel was so dead in the 
water she could not answer her 
helm; and as it proved afterward, 
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the steamer’s helm was’hard to port 
instead of starboard, by order of the 
officer on the bridge, and in appa- 
rently less than a minute after I saw 
the steamer’s spars, and at thirty 
minutes past one o'clock p.m. she 
struck the Merrimac almost square 
head on the M’s broadside, between 
the port main and mizzen rigging, 
and I think must have cut her clean 
to the keel, carrying away all the 
main and mizzen top hamper, and 
swinging the bark’s stern to the east-. 
ward, bringing the steamer’s bob- 
stays and head gear bearing hard 
against the larboard forward corner 
of the cabin, ripping up the top of 
the house and making it imminently 
unsafe and impracticable to enter 
the cabin to try to save anything. 
The bark was full of water to her 
main deck immediately, and not 
knowing how soon she might sink, 
all hands on board her jumped for 
the steamer’s head gear and made 
their escape to her forecastle deck. 
All this passed much quicker than I 
can write it. My impression was 
that. the bark would float for a while 
at least, and I hoped long enough to 
tow in—not knowing so well the 
aptness of bales of wool to absorb 
water as I do now—and on arriving 
on the steamer’s forecastle and meet- 
ing the gentleman who afterward 
proved to be the first or chief officer, 
and perceiving he was some officer 
of rank on board, I made the remark. 
to him that if the bark floated long 
enough I should expect the steamer 
to tow her in. He then took me to 
the captain, of whom I made the 
same request, who answered me that 
he could not, or would not, tow m 

vessel in at any rate. I then made 
the request that he would have a 
boat lowered that I might try to 
board the bark and endeavor to save 
her papers and some other things I 
valued highly. He accordingly or- 
dered the first officer to lower a boat 
and go with me and my first officer, 
and two or three of my crew, to- 
gether with four of the steamer’s 
crew, on board the bark. The boat 
was accordingly lowered as quick as 
possible, and we started for the Mer- 
rimac, then, perhaps, 200 yards off, 
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but on arriving within three or four 
boats’ lengths of her we perceived 
she was fast sinking, and just as we 
had time to turn the boat’s head 
from her she disappeared in just 
twelve minutes from the time the 
steamer struck her. She went down 
with the American Union Jack fly- 
ing at her fore, for a pilot, and car- 
rying everything of the crew’s effects 
with her, rendering at least ten men 
(the mates and crew, there being © 
eleven all told on board) almost 
penniless, and also every thing of 
personal effects that I have been ac- 
cumulating in twenty-five years of 
sea service—eighteen years master— 
and this is the first direct disaster 
that ever happened to me at sea to 
the amount of $50 damage; and as I 
had never met with any loss by ship- 
wreck, I naturally had a great many 
more personal effects on board than 
I otherwise should have had, as my 
vessel was comparatively my home. 
But they are all gone, and I ani left 
with simply what I happened to 
stand in at the time of the occurrence, 
which is a very poor suit of sea 
clothes, and such is the case with my 
whole crew. 

Well, we returned to the steamer. 
The captain then ordered the boat 
hoisted up. I then asked him what 
he proposed to do with me and my 
crew, supposing he would land us 
somewhere near Boston, as we were 
so near that port, or, at least, turn 
back and put uson board some craft 
that would take us into Boston ; but 
his answer was that he should carry 
us to Liverpool, consequently I find 
myself and crew, this 25th day of 
April, 1871, involuntary passengers 
to Liverpool in the B.and N. A. R. M. 
steamer Aleppo. 

This ship, as I have been informed 
by several of the passengers and 
some of the crew on board, left her 
wharf in East Boston on the day of 
the disaster, at. 11 am., and pro- 
ceeded slowly down the channel 
under escort of two tug boats; that 
she made three stoppages on her 
way before the collision, once to let 
off friends of passengers on board, 
once to discharge pilot, and once to 
pack something about the engine ; 
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80 the running time could not have 
exceeded 2 hours and 15 minutes or 
2 hours and 20 minutes, and she was 
22 or 23 miles from her wharf when 
she struck the Merrimac, and, there- 
fore, must have made an average run 
of about 10 miles an hour. 

We are all treated very consider- 
ately and well on board here by at 
least all the sub-officers, stewards, 
and waiters, and especially would I 
notice the kind attention of the chief 
steward, Mr. Lyle, and the steward- 
ess, Mrs. McWhinnie, to whom, with 
all the stewards and waiters, I feel 
much indebted, and would hereby 
tender my sincere and hearty thanks 
for their kindness in making our 
destitute and dependent situation 
the more bearable, and especially 
would I render the greatest acknowl- 
edgments of myself and officers to 
Mr. S. E. Peabody, formerly of 
Salem, Mass., who is on board with 
his family, and each and all the 
cabin passengers on board, whose 
names will or have daly appeared in 
the papers as passengers on board 
this steamer, for their many and 
varied kindnesses shown us by many 
tangible manifestations of interest 
and sympathy for us in our forlorn 
_and destitute condition. I shall long 
remember, if I live, with feelings of 
gratitude, the kindness and liberal- 
ity of my fellow-passengers on board 
_ the Aleppo. 

_ Of the higher and commanding 
officers on board, and especially the 
captain, I see and hear but little, 
and I conclude they are rather hard 
to get acquainted with, and as I am 
naturally of rather a diffident turn, 
and more especially in my present 
unpresentable appearance, I intrude 
very little upon their presence. 
J. N. NICHOLS, 

- Late master of bark Merrimac. 

Boston, May 16, 1871. 
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The Missing Vessels at Gloucester— 
Forty Men Probably Lost. 


There are sorrowing hearts in our 
midst—hearts that have waited, and 
hoped, and prayed that the vessels 
containing their loved onés might 
again return to port. The days have 
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passed without bringing any encour- 
agement, and the unwelcome truth 
is forced upon this community that 
at least four more of the Georges 
fleet have made their last trip. They 
have been absent double the time 
usually occupied in making a trip, 
and no tidings having been received 
from them, they are now given up as 
lost. The Georges season has proved 
most disastrous, as two schooners 
were lost in the February gale, and 
now four more are added to the list, 
making six first-class vessels and 
sixty-three lives sacrificed in this 
dangerous branch of the fisheries 
during the past ten weeks. Whata 
record, and what a fearful price to 
pay for such meagre returns. The 
gale in which the last vessels were 
lost was that of the 2d of April, and 
forty men in the prime of life went 
down amid its furious blasts. Many 
of these men left families in difficult 
circumstances, who require assist- 
ance until they can help themselves. 
Here, then, is work for the charit- 
able, and we respectfully solicit from 
our readers, for these widows and 
fatherless ones, such contributions 
as their warm hearts may dictate. 
Below we publish the names of the 
vessels given up by their owners, 
together with their crew lists. Un- 
less otherwise stated, the men are 
residents of this town : 

Schooner A. F. Lindberg left this 
port for Georges on the 18th of March. 
She had a crew of eleven men as fol- 
lows : Charles Boyson, master, leaves 
a widow and one child ; George Wil- , 
liams leaves a widow and two chil- 
dren ; Peter S. Miller leaves a widow 
and six children in Norway; Henry 
Tweedy leaves a widow and three 
children ; Chas. Simpson, Frederick 
Handman, John Swinson, Alexander 
Ruden, Andrew Henderson, Andrew 
Christenton, Andrew Anderson, all 
single. 

The Lindberg was 62.02 tons, built 
at Essex in 1867, and owned by Mr. 
Daniel Sayward. She was valued at 
$7.000, and insured in the Glouces- 
ter Mutual Fishing Office for $6,125. 

Schooner Seaman’s Pride, sailed 
on the 25th ult. She had a crew list 
of ten men, as follows: Wm. H. 
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Thurston, master, leaves widow and 
two children; Joseph K. Baleim 
leaves a widow and one child ; Chas. 
Joseph, John Graves, Charles Ander- 
son, Alvah W. Turner, James Han- 
lon, Joshua Allen, of Central Falls, 
R. I., Gerthro Godwin, and Eldridge 
Godwin, cousins, belonging in Maine, 
all single. 

The schooner was 52.09 tons, built 
at Essex, in 1852, and owned by Mr. 
Daniel Sayward. She was valued at 
$4,000, and insured for $2,625 in the 
Gloucester Mutual Fishing Insur- 
ance office. 

Schooner William Murray sailed on 
the 22d ult., and had a crew of nine 
men, viz.: Ezekiel 8. Call, master, 
leaves a widow and five children ; 
Frank E. Call, son of the master ; 
Richard Carroll, leaves a widow and 
four children ; Edward Hillier, Thos. 
Hasey, James Shehan, Mark Bray. 
Wm. O’Brien, Samuel Stanley, all 
single, so far as can be ascertained. 

The Murray was a fine schooner of 
47.15 tons, built in East Boston in 
1867, and owned by Messrs. Tarr 
Brothers. She was valued at $5,800, 
and insured in the Gloucester Mutu- 
al Fishing Insurance office for $5,075. 

Schooner B. K. Hough left port on 
the 24th ult. She was commanded 
by Capt. Daniel W. Hillier, and had 
a crew of ten persons in all, whose 
names we have been unable to ascer- 
tain. She was 60.86 tons, built in 
Essex in 1859, and owned by Messrs. 
John Pew & Sons. Valued at $4,800, 
and insured in the Gloucester Mu- 
tual Fishing Insurance Office for 
$4,200.—Gloucester (Mass.) Adv. 


———_+#e—____ 
Subaquatic Mining, 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
work upon which General Newton is 
now engaged, in removing the rock 
obstructions at Hallett’s Point, the 
most dangerous of the Hell Gate ob- 
structions, may be conceived from 
the fact that it will be necessary to 
remove 300,000 tons of solid rock. 
On the Long Island shore, near the 
water's edge and about the middle of 
the reef, a huge shaft, forty feet in 
diameter, has been sunk to a depth 
of thirty-three feet below low water 
mark. From this shaft ten tunnels 
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have been cut towards the centre of 
the reef, and will be continued as 
long as the roof is able to sustain the 
weight of water aboveit. The long- 
est of these tunnels has already been 
driven one hundred and fifteen feet. 
When the first series of tunnels have 
been completed, seven other cireu- 
lar tunnels, intersecting the first tun- 
nels, and concentric with the open 
shaft, will be constructed. The ob- 
ject of this is to remove as much rock 
as possible before the blast is explod- 
ed, as the present process of removal 
is less expensive than it will be when 
the fragments have to be grappled 
and raised out of the water. When 
the mine is finished, it will resemble 
alarge chamber with arched roof, 
supported by numerous columns, 
twenty-five feet high in the lowest 
place. Charges of nitro-glycerine 
will then be inserted in the columns, 
the mine will be filled with water, 
and the blast will be fired. The roof 
will it is anticipated, be blown into 
fragments of two or three tons weight, 
which will sink into the space that 
has been hollowed out, leaving a 
depth of water sufficient for the safe 
passage of the largest vessels. 


—___—<> e<-___ 
The Growth of the Telegraph. 
Mr. Orton represented the tele- 


graphic interest at the late Morse . 


celebration, and gave some almost 
fabulous statistics of the growth of 
the system in this country and in 
Europe. He said: 


Europe possesses 450,000 miles of 
wire, and 13,000 stations; America, 
180,000 miles of wire, and 6,000 sta- 
tions; India, 14,000 miles of wire, 
and 200 stations; Australia, 10,000 
miles of wire, and 270 stations; and 
extension throughout the world is at 
the rate of 100,000 miles of wire per 
annum. There are, in addition, 
30,000 miles of submarine telegraph 
wire now in successful operation, 
extending beneath the Atlantic and 
German Oceans; the Baltic, North, 
Mediterranean, Red, Arabian, and 
China Seas; the Persian Gulf, the 
Bay of Biscay, the Strait of Gibral- 
tar, and the Gulfs of Mexico and St. 
Lawrence, 
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THE CONVERTED INFIDEL. 


James Williams was a well-known 
character in Gascoigne Place. He 
was much superior in mind and hab- 
its to those among whom he lived, 
and was looked up to by them as a 
kind of oracle, having been for many 
years an avowed infidel. He had 
read, and too well digested, many 
sceptical books. So deeply was he 
imbued with sceptical principles that 
he refused to send his children to 
school, lest they should become taint- 
ed with ‘ priestcraft, and grand- 
mother’s tales,” as he termed the 
doctrines and precepts of the Word 
of God; neither would he permit a 
book, or tract, or any kind of reli- 
gious publication, to enter his house. 
He committed to the flames, on one 
occasion, a venerable copy of the 
Holy Scriptures, though it was a 
family relic, and entrusted to his 
care by the hands of a dying mother. 

Many a stout and doubtful battle 
we have had together. His argu- 
ments against revelation were of the 
old infidel school, with a little mod- 
ern dress; his language often blas- 
phemous, and invariably profane.— 
I brought to bear upon him from 
time to time such unanswerable 


. proofs as our standard systems of 


2 


theology supply. Though he felt 
unable to stand against these, he 
never became convinced thereby, 
and, like most sceptics, entrenched 
himself behind the inconsistencies of 
professors, and the evils that had 
been done under the name of: reli- 
gion. 

I have since discovered one chief 
reason of my)personal failure with 
this man :—TI ought to have preached 
to him Jesus and the resurrection, and 
left the schoolmen alone, appealing to 
the heart. rather than to the head.— 
The sequel verifies this. One of our 
excelleut visitors, who had herself 
been converted from the depths of 
sin, was the only opponent with 
whom he was unable to grapple.— 
She, with all the ardor of first love, 
came before him with a living exam- 
ple of the transforming power of 
Christianity, an unanswerable proof 
that the Son of Man hath power on 


earth to forgive sin. He knew her 
well in all her former degradation, 
had on one or two occasions shrunk 
from the fierceness of her wrath, but 
now he shrank more fearfully from 
her earnest, persevering encounters, 
with a proof which he could not de- 


ye 

“‘T can’t stand that woman at all,” 
he said to his wife, after one of these 
encounters, ‘‘ she quite staggers me. 
If religion has so altered her, I can’t 
help thinking there must be some- 
thing in it. But then I don’t believe 
she'll stand for long.” 

But the good woman did “ stand,” 
and ever and anon so forced the un- 
welcome truth upon him that he tri- 
ed by many ludicrous arts to evade 
an attack by her. Bold and fearless 
as he was with all others, he felt 
powerless before her. Though he 
would stand in the open air and de- 
nounce religion, he was awed into 
silence when she appeared before him 
with her ‘logic of the life.” 

‘‘Woman,” he said to her one day, 
“do let me alone; I am satisfied 
with my opinions, and that’s enough. 
Let me rest, will you.” 

“ Williams,” she replied, with 
characteristic determination, ‘‘ I will 
never let you rest; never, till you 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died for you. Your saying as 
how you don’t believe it don’t alter 
it. He died for you, and, what’s 
more, he loves you still, and is will- 
ing to save you. You have done 
enough of Satan’s work in your time ; 
I want you now for the Saviour, and 
I'll never let you rest, Williams, 
never while I live.” 

The infidel replied by a loud and 
derisive laugh, but it was only a 
forced exhibition of contemptuous 
disregard ; he could not charm away 
the feeling those earnest words pro- 
duced. From that period his offen- 
sive hostility to religion ceased. The 
Bible was introduced and read in 
his dwelling, his children were sent 
to the Sabbath-school, his wife, who 
had been an attendant for a long 
period at Gascoigne Place, though 
greatly persecuted, was no longer 
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opposed, and was subsequently, 
with his concurrence, proposed as a 
member of the church. Though he 
said nothing in favor of Christianity, 
he never uttered a word against it, 
as heretofore. It was evident, how- 
ever, that a struggle was going on 
within the man between light and 
darkness, and light was gradually 
gaining the mastery. 

It is to be observed that this was 
instrumentally effected by the pre- 
sentation of the simple gospel, with- 
out any appeal to the intellect. Not 
by might, not by power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord. 

Shortly after this, he was taken ill 
with an acutely painful disorder. 
For many months he suffered severe- 
ly, during which I visited him peri- 
odically, but never recollect one in- 
stance without seeing the Bible open 
before him, which he was either 
reading or had just put down. Ear- 
nestly did he seek forgiveness, and, 
with trembling, he clung to the Sa- 
viour. He desired life, he often told 
me, only that he might become a 
witness for Christ crucified; but, if 
he died, he wished the neighbors, 
and all who knew him, to be inform- 
ed that he died a repentant sinner; 
and he certainly exhibited every 
mark of genuine penitence. 
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Before his decease, he had an in- 
terview with each of his children, 
separately, to whom he formally re- 
nounced his scepticism, reiterated 
his firm belief in Christ Jesus, and 
urged them, as his departing request 
to seek the salvation of their souls. 
At the last scene of all, when his re- 
lations were gathered round the bed 
of death, and the struggle with the 
king of terrors was nearly over, he 
motioned to his wife, who put her 
ear close down to his lips. ‘It is 
all true,” he faltered, as well as his 
fastly ebbing strength would allow. 

Anxious to know his meaning, she 
asked, ‘“‘ What is true?” placing her 
ear again in the same position as be- 
fore. 

With a laboring effort, he said, in 
almost broken words, “‘Him that 
cometh unto Me—I will in no wise 
cast out—Mary—it is true.” 

“ Blessed Jesus,” said the grateful 
wife, as she sunk upon her knees, 
“Thou hast answered prayer; his 
soul is saved.” When she arose, the 
lip was falling, the eye fixed; one 
breath only escaped, and then a 
nameless pallor overspread the face, 
by which the silent watchers knew 
that the King of Terrors had execut- 
ed his commission. 


GIVING UP FOR CHRIST. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


A friend requested me to name a 
few simple and practical rules for 
Christian self-denial. ‘It is not 
what a man takes up, but what he 
gives up, that makes him rich to- 
wards God.” Now what ought a fol- 
lower of Jesus to give up for his 
Master’s sake ? 

1. Of course every man who 
would become a Christ’s-man, must 
renounceeverything that God’s Word 
and a healthy conscience set down 
as wrong. All sins are “‘contraband” 
at the gateway of entrance to the 
Christian life. The sentinel at the 
gate challenges us with the com- 
mand—‘‘Lay down that sin !” “‘Ceage 
to do evil,” comes before ‘Learn to 
to do well.” 


2. We must give up whatever by 
its direct influence tends to injure 
ourselves or others. Here comes in 
the law of brotherly love—the law 
of avoiding the appearance of evil, 
and of renouncing whatever causes 
our brother to stumble. This is the 
generally accepted basis for the duty 
of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. They endanger my neigh- 
bor A——,, and they are destroying 
my brother B——; therefore I ought 
to avoid setting the example of their 
use before A—— and B——. Total 
abstinence then rests on the double 
ground of self-preservation, and of 
self-denial for the sake of others. 
We have a very poor opinion of the 
piety of any man who will not give 
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up his bottle of wine or any other 
self-indulgence for the sake of taking 
a stumbling-block out of a fellow- 
creature’s path. 

_ This second principle of abandon- 
ing every practice which may mis- 
lead others is the one to be applied 
by a Christian whenever he is solici- 
ted to play whist, or to attend the 
opera, the circus, or the dancing par- 
ty. You may not becomea gambler, 
but cards make gamblers of others. 
You may not be corrupted by the op- 
era-stage, or the promiscuous dance ; 
but their influence has damaged thou- 
sands of your fellow Christians. The 
safe side of all questionable amuse- 
ments is the outside. 

3. Give up whatever tends to 
pamper the passions, or to kindle un- 
holy desires. Paul’s noble determi- 
tion to “keep his body under,” im- 
plies that there was something or 
other in Paul’s fleshly nature which 
ought to be kept under. Itis also 
true of about every Christian, that 
somewhere in his nature lies a weak 
point, a besetting tendency to sin; 
and right there must be applied the 
check-rein of self-denial. Even emi- 
nent Christians have had to wage 
constant battle with sexual passions. 
Others have had sore conflict with 
irritable, violent tempers. Old Dr. 
Alexander used to say to his stu- 
dents, ‘‘ Young brethren—envy is a 
besetting sin with the ministry ; you 
must keep that abominable spirit un- 
der.” When a servant of Christ is 
willing to take a back seat, or toyield 
the pre-eminence to others, he is 
making a surrender which is well- 
pleasing to his meek and lowly Mas- 
ter. One of the hardest things to 
many a Christian is to serve his Sa- 
viour as a ‘“‘private,’”’ when his pride 
tells him that he ought to wear a 
“‘shoulder-strap” in Christ’s army. 

4, Another very hard thing for 
most persons to give up, is to give 
up having their own way. But the 
very essence of true spiritual obedi- 
ence lies just here. It is right here 
that self-sufficiency, and vanity, and 
way wardness, and obstinacy are to 
be met: Here they must be sacri- 
ficed to that demand of the Master, 
that He shall rule, and not we. Only 
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a truly self-denying, self-abnegat- 
ing disciple can adopt those words 
which the holy-minded Dr. Skinner 
lined off to his brethren just before 
his death— : 


“My Jesus, as thou wilt! 

Oh, may thy will be mine ; 
Into thy hand of love 

I would my all resign !” 


5. The last rule of giving up 
which we have room for in this brief 
article is, that time, ease, and money 
must all be held tributary to Christ. 
In these days of stylish equipage 
and social extravagance, how few 
Christians are willing to give up to 
Jesus the key to their purses and 
bank-safes! Too many go through 
the solemn farce of writing ‘‘Holiness 
to the Lord” on their property, and 
then using it for their own gratifica- 
tion. Every servant of Christ should 
systematically bestow at least one- 
tenth of his annual income in Chris- 
tian charities, and as much more as 
he or she can afford without robbing 
others. What child of God was ev- 
er bankrupted by benevolence ? 

It is harder to give up ease than 
money. Personal exertion to save 
sinners, to do disagreeable duties, 
and to “keep at it,” in up-hill work, 
is one of the severest tests of self- 
denying godliness. Blessed is that 
disciple who can say, “It is my meat 
to do my Master’s will, and to finish 
the work which he gave me to do.” 
He goes on giving up—and giving up 
for Christ until his dying hour; and 
then when he gets to heaven he will 
find that what he “lost for Christ’s 
sake,” has been saving up for him to 
be his everlasting treasure in glory. 
—American Messenger. 


—_————> + o—_—_—_ 
Infidelity Silenced. . 


“God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound 
the wise..... ‘Things which are 
despised hath God chosen, to bring 
to naught things that are.” 

A skeptic, wise in his own eyes, 
and prudent in his own sight, once 
asserted in the presence of a Chris- 
tian that he would believe nothing 
which he could not explain and com- 
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prehend. Said the other, ‘I believe 
thousands of things which I can 
neither explain nor comprehend, and 
so does the mass of mankind.” The 
Infidel *scornfully replied, ‘I will 
not!” Said the Christian, ‘ Ex- 
plain this if you can; here are four 
animals feeding in a meadow—on 
the back of one grows feathers, on 
another wool, on a third bristles, on 
the fourth hair. Please explain this 
—they alleat grass. Why this di- 
versity? The Infidel was silenced. 

Alittle girlwas intently reading her 
Bible, when accosted by a skeptic 
with, “‘ Child, you can’t understand 
that book, and it is not true !” Look- 
ing up in his face, she said, ‘‘ There 
is one thing in the Bible certainly 
true.” ‘ Pray, what is that?” “‘ The 
Bible says, ‘In the last days shall 
come scoffers,’ and you are one of 
them.” It is needless to add that 
the Infidel was silenced, and soon 
left the child to peruse her precious 
book. 

Another case of the kind, which 
produced a deep impression on a 
large audience, happened on this 
wise: An Infidel was lecturing on 
his favorite topic, against the Bible 
and Christianity, in one of the large 
tewns in the north of England. He 
was peculiarly bitter against the 
Word of God. At the conclusion of 
the lecture, feeling much delighted 
with his effort, he said, “If any one 
wishes to reply let him come forward 
and speak.” 

After a brief pause, a middle-aged 
woman came up to the stand and 
said, ‘‘ Sir, | wish to ask you a ques- 
tion?” “Well, my good woman, 
what is the question?” “Ten years 
ago,” said sue, ‘1 was left ‘a widow 
with eight small children; my hus- 
band died poor; he left me not much, 
except a Bible. That Book has been 
read daily, and I’ve found sweet 
comfort and great support in its gra- 
cious truths. God has blessed me 
and my children, and has mercifully 
supplied my wants and theirs. [ 
have a good hope in Jesus Christ, 
and expect when I die to dwell with 
Him forever. Now, sir, what has 
your belief done for you ?” 

Rather confased, the Infidel re- 
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plied, “ My good woman, I’ve no de- 
sire to interfere with your enjoy- 
ment.” ‘That is not the question. 
What has your way of thinking done 
for you?” Much confounded, the 
man beat a retreat, amid the laugh- 
ter of a large congregation, who felt 
the widow had surely and effectively 
silenced the Infidel. 

A woman slew him. So David 
slew the boasting Philistine with a 
sling and a stone. A certain man 
drew a bow at a venture, and smote 
the king of Israel between the joints 
of his armor. ‘So God confounds the 
wise men who are evermore seeking 
to overthrow the faith of His people 
and lead men to destruction and per- 
dition. 

Let no child of grace ever be dis- 
couraged by the boastful sayings of 
wicked men, but remember Christ’s 
words: ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away until all be fulfilled.” 


+ 66—_____ 


Christ Stilling the Waters. 


The spirit of the storm was heard upon the 
rising gale, : 

And hoarsely whispered, as it passed, among the 
snowy sail, 

A warning to the mariner to reef the swinging 
shroud, 

As on it came with garnered wrath—and mutt’- 
rings deep and loud! 7 

The foam upon the turgid wave was dancing far 
and free— 

While up and down a bark was tossed upon the 
heaving sea; 

Her tall masts bending to the breeze—its angry 
strife defied— 

As on she sped unshrinkingly far o’er the 
treach’rous tide ! 

The thunder’s voice, with scarce a pause, pealed 
on the seaman’s ear, 

And thrilled the stoutest heart with dread and 
blanched the cheek with fear— 

While clouds their laden curtains hung ‘like 
banners in the sky,” 

And sea-birds, neath the spreading arch sent 
up their wildest cry ! 

Unconscious, ’mid the warring winds, a quiet 
sleeper lay, 

Unrufiled ; in his deep repose, as childhood in its 
play, 

No earthly passion on bis brow, the gazer’s eye 
might trace— 

To mar the holiness and truth that veiled that 
sleeper’s face ! 
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The smile upon his lip might tell that music soft 
and clear, : 

Was stealing from some seraph harp upon the 
dreamer’s ear— 

Or that some vision of the blest, its golden rays 

- had shed 

To form the shining band of light, that played 
about his head ! 

Around the still recumbent form the frightened 
seamen cling, 

‘For well they knew that He alone could needed 
succor bring: 

“O Master, save us !?’ was the cry—we perish in 
the wave— 

Thy arm alone is nerved with power the perish- 
ing to save !” 

The Saviour rose—His voice was heard in low 
but stern command ; 

The winds, obedient, sunk to rest, chained by 
His all potent hand 

While every leaping billow fled before the well- 
known form, 

That stood upon the vessel’s deck—the Ruler of 
the storm ! 

Dear Saviour, when on restless waves of passion 
rudely cast— 

Our wayward hearts are tossed and torn before 
its fiercer blast— 

By the same power that stilled the storm upon 
that troubled sea, 

Calm the wild tempests of the soul controlled by 
none but Thee! 


Woodford County, Kentucky. F.A. 


——_—_—__=>- 6 << 


Buifalo, N. Y. 


Rey. P. G. Cooxs, Chaplain, sends 
us the following incidents: 


“‘On a boat lying a short distance 
from our chapel, I found, last week, 
the Captain confined to his bed by 
severe illness. He was a youngerly 
man and had his wife with him. 
They seemed very glad to see me, 
notwithstanding they were not in 
need of any pecuniary assistance, as 
many are who callfor me. They were 
neither of them professors of religi- 
on, though both appeared to be in a 
serious and tender state of mind, and 
were quite willing to converse and 
be advised on the subject of person- 
al religion. The Captain said he had 
a pious mother and sisters who were 
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members of the Methodist church. 
When I suggested to him that his 
mother and sisters had long been 
praying for his salvation, and were 
probably remembering him every 
day ; and that he ought to be pray- 
ing for himself, he seemed much 
moved, and promised to give more 
attention to the subject than he had 
hitherto, adding, however, that the 
canal was a hard place to be a Chris- 
tian. They had no Sabbath, and 
could not, if they would, rest on that 
day without very great difficulty. 
He was of course reminded that his 
soul was of more consequence than 
all things else, and that he had bet- 
ter give up everything for Christ, 
who had promised that those who 
should submit to losses of property 
or friends for his sake should receive 
a hundred fold more in this world, 
and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting! After uniting in prayers, I 
left them in tears—and hope that the 
spirit of God has commenced a good 
work in their hearts which will be 
carried on to perfection.” 

“A few days since a young woman 
informed me, at the close of the Sab- 
bath morning service, that a woman 
living near the Chapel, had died very 
suddenly the night before—and that 
a short time before her death she re- 
quested her friends to send for me— 
but before they could do so she had 
passed away. I went to the house 
immediately, and made arrange- 
ments to attend the funeral on the 
following day. About twenty per- 
sons—two-thirds of whom were wo- 
men—were present at the funeral 
services, and seemed very much af- 
fected in view of the sudden death 
and sad life of their late friend and 
neighbor. I have seldom addressed 
a more attentive and solemn assem- 
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bly. Oh, it is a privilege to point 
such a company of sinners and out- 
casts to Him—who came to seek and 
save those that are lost. 

“T try to go through Canal street— 
our Five Points—as often as once a 
week, with papers and tracts for all 
the poor creatures of that locality. 
They almost uniformly treat me re- 
spectfully and are eager to get what 
I have for them. I’m sorry to say 
that several of the canal stables are 
in this locality—which makes it 
necessary for the drivers to frequent- 
ly pass by and become familiar with 
these dens of infamy. 


“T have often visited the saloons 
and dancing places that abound in 
this part of the city, for the purpose 
of giving them papers and tracts— 
and inviting all—men and women, 
to attend my Chapel services. I can- 
not doubt but that good has been 
done in this way—at any rate they 
will not be able to say at the Judg- 
ment, that I preached the Gospel for 
years in Buffalo—knowing that they 
were in the way to hell—and never 
cared or did anything for their gal- 
vation. 

‘‘T have held out-door services in 
their streets for several years—and 
besides, gone from door to door, en- 
treating them to turn from their evil 
ways and seek the kingdom of Hea- 
ven. Nor have these labors been in 
vain—for a considerable number of 
these abandoned women have reform- 
ed, and are now living, as I have rea- 
son to believe, respectably with their 
friends, or at service. 

“In these ways I have not only 
reached this class of women, but also 
many watermen—not a few boys and 
young men—who have been reproy- 


ed, warned and entreated to come to 
Christ.” 
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Rochester, N. Y. 

Rey. D. Dickey writes: 

“Tf Iever had any doubts about 
the good results of Mission work 
among boatmen, those doubts would 
have been dispelled the present sea- 
son. I have not found quiet and or- 
der to prevail on the Erie canal as 
now, in all the twenty-seven years 
of my missionary labors. The men 
are more than willing to receive 
tracts and papers. 

“On one occasion I attempted to 
throw a package from the deck of a 
boat on which I was riding, to the 
deck of a passing boat. The pack- 
age fell in the water. A young man 
let himself down the side of the boat 
and fished it out with his feet. In 
attempting to supply the next boat 
with reading, I met with a second 
failure, when another young man 
made the effort to save the package, 
and finding no other way, scooped it 
up with his hat. 

“ AsI went on board of a boat 
yesterday, a woman came to the door 
saying, ‘‘ You are just the man I 
want to see. I have been on the 
look-out since we came in this morn- 
ing.” She had the important fact to 
communicate, that she had found 
peace in believing in Christ, since I 
last saw her, and went on to say, 
“those tracts you have given us the 
last five or six years, told us so much 
about Jesus, I now wonder I did not 
give him my heart before.” She had 
already professed her faith in Christ 
by uniting with the church. 

‘TI have not called on you for any 
tracts. I found in our depository 
here a large number that I thought 
should be set afloat. Those, with 
others which have been given me, 
have been sufficient to the present, 
and with other supplies will carry 
me through the season. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


“A gentleman whose home is some 
thirty miles from the city, saw at a 
friend’s house one of my circulars. 
The next week he sent me a box 
containing eighty-five volumes of 
bound books, equal to about 8,000 
pages of tracts, just adapted to my 
work. These excellent books are 


now on a mission of love, probably © 


not contemplated by the authors.” 
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Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry St. | 
Mr. ALEXANDER reports two hun- 
dred and two arrivals during the 
month of June. These deposited 
with him $1,996, of which $370 were 
placed in the Savings’ Bank, and 
$400 sent to relatives. During the 
same time thirty boarders went to 
sea from the Home without advance, 

and five were sent to the hospital. 

——- ¢<___ 


Colored Sailors’ Home, 153 Thompson 
Street. 

Mr. PowELt reports fifty-five ar- 
rivals during the month of June. 
_ These deposited with him $1,535.86, 
of which $700 were sent to relatives, 
and $300 placed in the Savings’ 
Bank. 

a 
Position of the Principal Planets for 
August, 1871. 

Mercury is an evening star during this 
month; is in conjunction with the moon 
on the morning of the 18th at 2h. 36m. 
being 7° 4’ South; is at its greatest Hast- 
ern elongation on the afternoon of the 20th 
at 5h. 568m., being 27° 23’ from the Sun. 
This being the greatest distance that this 
planet is from that luminary during the 
year 1871, it is, therefore, most favorably 
situated for observation. It sets on this 
evening, one hour after the Sun, due West. 

Venus is a very bright evening star, is 
in conjunction with the moon on the morn- 
ing of the 19th at lh. 38m., being 9° 64’ 
South ; is at its greatest brilliancy on the 
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20th, and can be seen on any clear day, 
during the month, with the naked eye, 
long before the Sun has disappeared below 
the Western horizon. It crosses the me- 
ridian, on the afternoon of the Ist, about 
3 o.clock, and 1° North of the Equator. 
On the 81st it crosses about 2 o’clock, and 
9° 47’ below the Equator. 

Mars is an evening star, crossing the 
meridian about 41 hours after the Sun; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
morning of the 21st at 9h. 49m., being 
5° 16’ South. 

JurirER is a morning star, preceding 
the Sun from 2 to 3 hours; is in conjunc- 
with the moon on the morning of the 13th 
at 6h, 2m., being 1° 32’ South. 

Saturn is an evening star, crossing the 
meridian on the evening of the 10th at 9 
o’clock, and 22° 48’ South of the Equator ; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
afternoon of the 25th at 3h. 17m., being 
1° 8’ North, 

During the first part of the evenings of 
this mouth four of the above planets will 
be above the horizon. 


N. Y. University. R. H. B. 
—_— -.____. 


Total Disasters in June, 1871. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from, ports in the United States, reported 
totally. lost and missing during the past month, 
is 22, of which 11 were wrecked, 4 abandoned, 
1 sunk by collision, and 1 capsized, 3 foundered, 
and 2are missing. They are classed as follows : 
1 steamer, 12 barks, 5 brigs, and 4 schooners, and 
their aggregate value, exclusive of cargoes, is 
estimated at $531,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those indicated by a 
w were wrecked, a abandoned, se sunk by col- 
lision, ¢ capsized, f foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMER. 
Mars, w, from Hong Kong for Atiioy. 


BARKS. : 
Mendez, m, from St. John, N. B., for Havana. 
Rhea, sc, from Rotterdam for New York. 

Mary Bentley, a, from Caibarien for Boston. 
Jos. E. Eaton, w, from New York for Havana. 
Virginia Dare, w, (At Galveston. ) 

Lucie, w, from Havana for Savannah. 

Sea Eagle, w, from N. Orleans for Apalachicola. 
Ollimani, /, from Liverpool for Portland, O. 
Wilhelm, m, from Philadelphia for London. 
Nova Scotian, w, from Boston for Quebec. 
Agnes Banfield, /, from Manila for New York. 
Rap, a, from Newport, England, for New York. 


BRIGS. 


Lizzie Billings, w, from Matanzas for Boston. 
A. F. Larrabee, c, from Galveston for Frontera. 
Kentucky, /, from San Francisco for Melbourne 
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Bellona, a, from Callao for Charleston. NEW YORK. i 
Jennie Clark, w, from St. John, N. B., for Hay. Brooklyn, Mrs. Dr. C. L. Mitchell,.... 5 00 
SCHOONERS. a en nan ey May Martin ai ao 
: Tawi or lib’) 3 CaS. 9m = eicarsie ale ie 
epee Jameson, w, from New York for Aux Middle Ret church, PKs cee 44 12 
eo ‘ st Pres. church, Henry st., of whic 
Nome Bs baer oe : ee $30 from Jas. How, to const. Charlie 
J.S. Wainwright, 2, (At Cape of Good Hope.) paginas and $15 from B. W. How 
a ue Sees — BSR AB Saee.cp 
a : iba, 0. OF) seaaeee eens 
Receipts for June, 1871. Bap. chureh, Sete A. Bish eek ae. « 
AINE. netvidnalsy Yas. soos. : 
Kennebunk, Mrs. Narcissa S. Bourne, to Forrestville, M. E. church, 
eonste herself ali.Mi 5... see .nnc ck $30 00 Bap; church) it. a58eceeeacseee Fes oe oe 10 00 
Portland, Mr. Eben Steele, Greece, Bap. church, add’l,....--..-.:-- 25 
Winthrop, M. EK. church............... Homer, Cong. church, 
New HaAMpsuire. : Ithaca, Ref. church,..... 
Bath, Rev. Asa Warren,............---- 5 00 L Ist ae Ponts acini 
Boscawen, Cong. Society,.............. 10 50 Now ¥. i Git ree DT) Kita 
Fitzwilliam, Cong. and Bap. S. 8. Concert 15 00 ga ane ikea ater ee Pe 
Mr. John Whittemore, in part to const. C HAS UG ee fae water eer c ene ane * 
hinterandsousla ek. 8 keh 5 00 apt. D. Russell, bark M. A. Way,. --- 20 
Gilsum, Cong Society 7 60 Capt. E. Lockhart,ship British America 3 00 
: at a ee ee Capt. Cintra, brig Oacique...... .-.--- § 00 
VERMONT. Capt. A. S. Lockhart, brig D. M. Nutt, 2 00 
Bennington, 2d Cong church, of which Capt. W. Colley, ship St. Oharles,..... 5 00 
to const. Hiram Bingham L. M., $30, 41 50 Capt. J. C. Beals, bark Cairo,......_.- 5 00 
North Bennington, Cong. church,....... 5 85 Mrs. A. Bronson, 
NE a 
MASSACHUSETTS. sees ee ee 
Agawam, Cong. church,............... (MERE Tadonat 20 eee nea 
ATID URN Cae, sere ee- aes a seep een Deas Basho La 
Barre, Mrs. Arnold Adams, WEY AUR Grn irae audi ohiant Nilaphe Iai aei 
Brookline, S. A. Robinson, for lib’y,... De Hoadleve. 2. Ae ee 
Byfield, Cong. society,............ : Wid: Rhiedanios, ko eae ‘cate 
Foxboro, Daniel Carpenter, : PA eHnter Lap Fens Sees Saaes 25 00 
TRE AC OU SS SOCLOLY, - cemicte eaten ene oece « Te SIOSSOR. Lan ee 5 00 
Marlboro, Cong. society,.--............- 0. SO Mesh a ee Ee ala 
Medford, Mystic church,.-..-........ -. 46 76 Stary IBMGoli 
Mine sp OMNIS ON: oe conta Se een ieee 4 00 ard howe 
North Billerica, Bap. church,......_... 13 06 : gna Noma a 
Geo. W. Mead, 
JV MES 535 SOL See cane a eee 
Jas. Talcott, 
PR. A. Bogert, 
E. C. Benedict, 
Restitution, 
E.F., Jr., 
A. W.Ch 
T. Christy, lib’y, 
Ball Black ic Woneee seme nee eee e-- 25 00 
. EF. Lombard, 
1 95 ee Were Hatch, lib’y, 
CN TR eae en ata erg . H. Aikman 
“Ginn Cong. cheb; nee", BP Ah Sam Wetmore te sonst Wiian Bos 
OWES Odo PRAO.n. lesa ee 34 60 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Beneficent church,......... 114 02 


Central Cong. church, 
Friendship Bap. do., 


Connecticut. * 
Berlin, 2d Cong. church,..-...-......._. 39 68 
Black Rock, 8. S. 2d Cong. church, for 
Libis een 2S Ue SSeS apoE 10 00 
Derby, dstiCong. church, .)2 320.2. 25 25 
East Lyme, Cong. church,............_. 50 
Tienes 1st Ban. ehuroh 8S. S., for lib’y,.. 20 00 
Fair Haven, ong. church,...._.., e- 13°76 West Aurora, Cong. church 0 
Hartford, Centre Cong. church,......... 222 17 Yonkers, lst Peosanharek: of which H. ek 
W. Shipman, Ex’r Warburton estate, ' M. Schiefflin $50, W. A. Butler $25,.205 41 
ss Core reba sola ag Sada eee 300 00 Nrw JERSEY. : 
ear SWOMMEC ID ss tem.- wniea ence cea 119 97 Caldwell, Ist Pres. church,............ 
Hartland, Cong. church, to const. Rey, Morristown, Mire de Wetted: ao NS . oo 
J. B. Doolittle L, M.,...--......22.. 30 00 Wists. King. /(special)o ssa eee 27:75 
Lakeville, Mrs. M. A. Holley Ke ---. 10 00 Newark, Central Pres. church,......... 60 00 
New Haven, Mrs. F. P. Gilbert, for lib’y, 20 00 3d Pres. church J 69 80 
So. Cornwall, Cong. church, of which to PENNSYLVANIA. Ty Ve eal ae 
pee ah Agdcpps ko a 30 00 philadelphia, dJi..,.eLces ee eee eee 2 00 
ecniciay oe : ah See 
Washineton ae ie “ci sien 2 . Scranton, Pine Brook Miss’n for lib y,-- 20 00 
West Hartford, Cong. church,....._.. 22 51 DOA ccna ccnk on een eee $3,591 83 
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A SHIP’S LOG. 


“‘T can drive a buggy, I could run 
an engine, but how to sail a ship over 
water where there are neither roads, 
bridges, nor tracks, is more than I 
can tell,” cried Tom. 

A compass points out the way, a 
helm keeps the way, and a fair wind 
sends the ship ahead. 

‘“‘But with no mile-stones or 
boundaries, how can the sailors, out 
of sight of land, know how far they 
have gone?” asked Tom. 

One way of knowing is by the log. 

“A log! A queer thing to tell by,” 
said John, looking quite puzzled. 

A ship’s log is a thin piece of board 
in the shape of a quarter of a circle, 
whose round side is loaded with just 
lead enough to make it float up- 
right in the water. A long line is 
fastened to this, called the log-line ; 
and the log-line is divided into 
lengths called knots, because the 
lengths are usually made by knots. 
A knot is the same part of a nautical 
mile as half a minute is of an hour, 
which your arithmetic will tell you 
makes a knot fifty-one feet long. In 
heaving the line a half-minute glass 
is commonly used. If it pays out ten 
knots in half a minute, the ship’s rate 
is said to be ten knots or miles an 


hour ; if it runs ont eight knots in ~ 


half a minute, its rate is eight 
knots or miles an hour. This, added 
up from day to day, is called the 


‘‘dead-reckoning,” and is recorded 
in a book called a “ log-book.” 

Another way of finding the dis- 
tance which a ship has sailed is by 
time. A chronometer is a watch 
which keeps exact time, it is set to 
the time at Washington, or the me- 
ridian of Washington, or of Green- 
wich in England. At sea you ascer- 
tain the ship’s time by taking an ob- 
servation of the sun, moon, or a star. 
The difference of time between the 
place where you are, and the time 
which your chronometer says it is at 
Washington, shows how far you are 
east or west of the longitude of Wash- 
ington. Every hour is fifteen de- 
grees ; if the difference is three hours 
later, you are forty-five degrees east. 

“‘Chronometers ought to keep 
good time,” said Tom. Everthing 
depends upon their keeping exact 
time. Mr. Harrison made one which 
it is said did not lose or gain a sec- 
ond in ten years. 

“And yet many a ship loses her 
reckoning, I suppose,” said Tom. 
“The Saginaw, which was lost on 
Ocean Island last year, didn’t know 
she was near the reef till she struck.” 

Yes, many a ship loses her reckon- 
ing and is lost; the number every 
year is large, besides ‘missing ships,’ 
which are never heard from at all. 
They go down, when and where and 
why, nobody is left to tell. 
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‘Sad thought, isn’t it?” said Tom. 
Very, very sad; but no sadder than 
some wrecks nearer home. I see 
many a fine fellow who has not only 
lost his reckoning, but has lost 
compas, chart, and rudder, and is 
drifting, a miserable wreck. They 
started on the voyage of life with 
prosperous gales, on the right track, 
all sails set. What happened? Who 
can tell? Through what mischance 
did they lose their reckoning? or 
was there a rotten plank, a hidden 
leak, or borers in the keel? who can 
tell? They went down ; that is all 
we know.—Ohild’s Paper. 


Library Reports. 


During the month of June, sixty 
libraries were sent to sea from the 
Society’s rooms, 80 Wall St., twenty- 
seven new, and thirty-three refitted. 
The following reports have been re- 
ceived, viz: 


No. 933.—“ Books much read ;” 
gone to sea on schr. Corvo. 

No. 1117.—Captain writes: ‘“Books 
read with interest.” Gone to Savan- 
nah on schr. G. KR. Phelps. 

No. 1497.—Has been several voya- 
ges; books read with profit. Gone 
to sea on schr. Idaho. 

No. 1684.—Returned in good or- 
der. Gone to Stettin on bark Arletta. 

No. 1792.—‘‘Has been read by dif- 
ferent crews with interest.” Gone to 
St. Thomas on brig Little Fury. 

No. 1926.—“Books read with good 
results.” Gone to Havre on bark 
William. 

No. 2232.—All read with profit ; 
gone to Matanzas on bark 8. W. Hol- 
brook. 

No. 2245.—“Books read and ap- 
preciated.” Gone to Havana on brig 
T. Owen. 

No. 2355.—“Books read and priz- 
ed.” Gone to Porto Rico, on brig 
Harry. 

No. 2384.—Has been several voya- 
ges ; now gone to Cette, on brig San 
Jacinto. 

No. 2386.—“‘Books read with good 
results.” Gone to Demarara, on brig 
S. N. Martin. 
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No. 2388.—“‘Books were useful.” 
Gone to Europe, on brig Foam. 5 

No. 2548.—Has been read by sev- 
eral different crews. Gone to sea on 
schr. Sardinia. 

No. 2580.—‘ Books much read, 
with interest.” Gone to Clare, on 
brig A. I. Raymond. 

No. 2810.—‘‘Read with interest.” 
Gone to Jacksonville, on schr. M. 
Dona. 

No. 2986.—Has been to Europe; 
well read. Gone to Pictou on bark 
H. Albro. : 

No. 3006.— Returned from San 
Francisco, refitted and gone to Key 
West, on schr. S. Cullen. 

No. 3185.—“Books read, and were 
useful.” Gone to Havana, on bark 
M. O. Fox. 

No. 3197.—“Read with interest.” 
Gone to West Indies, on bark Oaro. 

No. 3274. Has been a voyage to 
the Pacific. Books read with inter- 
est. Gone to Havre, on bark Alpina. 

No. 3312.—‘‘Books read, and were 
useful.”’? Gone to Marseilles, on brig 
M. #. Rowland. 

No. 3345.—Capt. says: ‘‘the books 
were the means of doing much good.” 
Gone to Jacksonville, on schr. Alta- 
velia. 

No. 3512.—“‘Read with good re- 
sults.” Gone to Havre, on bark Ohili. 

No. 3555.—Has been to Europe ; 
read with profit. Gone to sea on bark 
D. McNutt. | 

No. 3576.—Books were much priz- 
ed.” Gone to Gibralter, on bark 
Eureka. 

No. 3588.—Returned in good or- 
Gey Gone to Riga, on bark Eliza- 

eth. 

No. 3589.—Has been to various for- 
eign ports; books read with inter- 
est. Gone to Montevideo, on brig 
W. Smith. 

No. 3631.—Returned from Europe; 
refitted and gone to Rio, on brig 
Sparkling Water. 

No. 3068.—Went to sea in the bark 
Merrimac, for South America. Books 
much read, and very useful. An ac- 
count of the disaster in which this 
library was lost, is given on page 241 
of Sailor’s Magazine. Capt. Nichols 
offers to pay for the library if the 
owners of the steamer do not. 
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No. 3812.—This library was saved 
from the bark Mary Bently, which 
foundered at sea. The Captain and 
crew took to the small boat, and 
were rescued and brought to New 
York by the Captain of the bark St. 
Peter. The library, when found, 
was in good condition. Now gone 
to Cuba, on bark Lavinia. 

No, 3484.—Returned; two books 
missing. Tracts distributed in West 
Indies, where they begged for them. 
Gone to Pictou, on bark Janett 
Forbes. 

No. 3469.—Returned in good con- 
dition ; ‘‘crew changed much for the 
better. We have been wonderfully 
encouraged and quickened. We have 
circulated the temperance documents 
to warn the men of the dreadful ef- 


fects of using intoxicating liquor.” | 


Gone to South America, on bark Sur- 
prise, Capt. Howes. 

No. 1965.—Returned, and gone to 
West Indies, in brig Selma; much 
good done. 

Nos. 3254 and 3036.—Capt. Adams 
says: “These, your libraries, have 
made a voyage of nineteen months. 
on the Golden Fleece, to San Francis- 
co, Hong Kong, Manila, and back to 
New York. The ship was six months 
in Hong Kong and two at Manila. 
About seventy persons have at times 
composed the ship’s company, and 
those who could read have always 


_ had access to them, and seemed to 
- appreciate them. My experience this 


voyage, under very severe tests, only 
confirms me in my former opinion, 
that the interests of a ship, as well 
as the welfare of a crew, are all pro- 
moted by the application of religious 
principles and the exercise of Chris- 
tian forbearance. So I assure you 
once more of my great interest in 
the efforts of your Society, and my 
high opinion of the libraries. 
Yours, very truly, 
Rops’r. C. ADAMS, 
of ship Golden Fleece.” 
———__e4oe_ 


Give Thanks, 


A few years ago, whilst the cholera 
was raging in a large town in the east 
of England, I paid a visit to a poor 
woman who lived just on the out- 
skirts of the town. We spoke of the 
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terrible visitation which had made 
such fearful ravages in so many hap- 
py homes, and I observed, how 
grateful she must be that her own 
dear ones were yet spared. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, ‘I hope I do 
feel grateful to God: my little boy 
had to put me in mind of it though, 
I am ashamed to say.” She then 
went on to tell me that for weeks 
past she had heard her little son, a 
boy of ten years old, continually say- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ O God, I thank Thee, 
thank Thee, O God,” at all times of 
the day, and with such intense earn- 
estness that she could not imagine 
what he was so thankful for. At last 
she asked him what he meant. “TI 
am thanking God for not letting the 
cholera come to us, mother,” answer- 
ed the child. ‘I prayed so hard 
that He would keep it away, and you 
see He has; so, of course, I must 
thank Him.” 

His mother added that this little 
incident had impressed her much, 
for though she had prayed contin- 
ually and fervently to be preserved 
from the dreadful pestilence, she had 
neglected to return thanks for the 
answer to her prayers. 


A Christian Hero. 

It was on January 4th, 1869, that 
the Triwmph was in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, on a voyage from Liverpool to 
Spain. The storm raged, the sea ran 
mountains high, and the ship dash- 
ed to and fro, when the captain gave 
orders to stow the maintop-gallant 
sail; but no one would venture. 
Then Jack called out, ‘I will ven- 
ture my life to save the ship and 
crew, and if I die, I will die at my 
duty.” With a smile on his face, he 
quickly climbed the mast. He was 
a true missionary, with a single ob- 
ject in view, and that object was to 
save the lives of others, even if he 
lost his own. He clung hard to the 
ropes, stowed the maintop-gallant 
sail, when suddenly, to the horror or 
the crew, a sea came and washed the 
mainmast overboard, with poor Jack 
uponit! They heard him cry, “0, 
my God!” and then they saw him no 
more! He had sacrificed himself for 
them. 
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Jack was the son of a poor widow, 
who was doatingly attached to him. 
She now mourns his loss, but never 
regrets that he spent some years at 
the Rossie Mission Reformatory. His 
detention there had proved the turn- 
ing point of his life, and there it was 
that he learned the Christian lesson 
which made him willing to die for 
others.—Missionary News. 


: 


Put Some Salt in it. 


‘‘ Mother, what makes you put salt 
in everything you cook? Everything 
you make you put in a little salt, and 
sometimes a great deal.” 

So spoke observing little Annie, as 
she stood ‘looking on.” 

“ Well, Annie, ’ll make you a lit- 
tle loaf of bread without any salt, 
and see if you can iind out.” 

‘Oh, mother! it doesn’t taste a bit 
good,” said she, after she had tast- 
ed it. 

“ Why not?” 

“You didn’t put any salt in it.” 

“‘Mother,” said Annie, a day or 
two afterwards, ‘‘ Jane Wells is the 
worst girl I ever saw; she slaps her 
little brother, and pulls his hair, and 
acts real hateful. When I told her 
it was naughty to do so, and if she 
would be kind to her brother he 
would be kind to her, she only spoke 
rough to me, and hit him again. 
pers don’t she take my advice, moth- 
er 

‘Perhaps you didnot put any salt 
in it. Season your words with grace, 
my child. Ask help of God in all 
you say and do; and your words 
spoken in the spirit of Christ, will 
not fall to the ground. Don’t forget 
to put salt in it, or else it won’t taste 
good.” 


°°¥ am the Door.” 


In a town in the north of Scotland, 
some boys were in the habit of meet- 
ing together for prayer. A little girl 
was passing and heard them sing. 
She stopped to listen, and thinking 
it was just an ordinary prayer meet- 
ing, she felt anxious to get in. Put- 
ting up her hand, she pulled the 
latch, but it would not open; it was 
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fastened inside. She became very 
uneasy, and the thought arose in her 
mind, “ what if this were the door 
of heaven, and me outside?” She 
went home but could not sleep. Day 
after day she became more and more 
troubled at the thought of being shut 
out of heaven. She went from one 
prayer-meeting to another, still find- 
ing no rest. At length, one day, read- 
ing the tenth chaper of John, she 
came to the words, “I AM THE DOOR.” 
She paused, and read the verse again 
and again. Here was the very door 
she was seeking, and WIDE OPEN, 


too, and she entered in and found 


peace. 


Those Eyes. 


Eyes are made to watch, but they 
also need watching. John Bunyan 
tells us that the chief entrances to - 
“the town of Man-soul were Ear- 
gate and Eye-gate, the three other 
being Mouth- gate, Nose-gate, and 
Feel-gate.” 

Through hearing and seeing many 
a heart has been filled with sin by 
sights and sounds which have been 
admitted through the eyes and ears. 

By listening to wrong things, and 
looking at evil sights, Satan begets 
in us a love for evil, and so leads us 
in sinful paths. 

He that would escape from sin 
must shut his eyes from the seeing 
of evil, and stop his ears from the 
hearing of blood. Watch ‘ Hye- 
gate” and ‘‘Ear-gate,” and keep 
the heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life. 


Terms of the Life Boat. 


THE Lire-Boart is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the Society, Any Sabbath School, 
who will send us $20 for a Loan Library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year 
with postage prepaid. 


American Seamew’s Friend Society. 
HARMON LOOMIS, D. D., 
8. H. HALL, D. D. 3 
Mr. L. P. Hupsparp, Financial Agent. 
ALL. STREET, NEW YORE. 
13 Cornhill, Boston, Rey. 8. W. Hangs. 
AN New Haven, Ct., Rey. H. Brxrsr. 
AvpprREss ) Buffalo, N. Y., Rey. ALBERT BIGELOW. 


Cor. Sec’s. 


OFFIOES 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS, 


rag van of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes 
a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous payment makes 
One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to THz AmERIcan SEAMEN’s FRIEND Socrery, incorporated by the Legislature 
on Rak in a year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of the said Society. 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, and 
that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other, 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-st., New York and 18 Cornhill, Boston, 
at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languges may be had either at the office, or 


at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 
All respectable Savings Banks are open to pope from Seamen, which will be kept safely, and 
Jaa 8 


secure regular instalments of interest. 


avings Banks as such are established in New York, 


78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ 


LOCATION. 


190 Cherry street.....crccccrees 
153 Thompson street, (colored) . 
~ Boston, 99 Purchase street....-ceccccsevrece 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street...... 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front and Dock streets.... 
OHARLESTON, S. ©... -ccccccccccccacccne sss 
MOBILE, Alf....cccecee 
San Francisco, Cal... 
HONOLULU: S. Towcccccccccccvcvccccarcccccce 


New York, 
“ 


eorecercecvcccress 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND 


New YORK, 338 Pearl street....-ccecscsccece 

334 & 336 Pearl street. 

91 Market street.....scecoes 

4 Oatharine Lane, (colored). 

45 Oliver street...ccccccccccrece 

39 do 
Boston, North Square, ‘‘ Mariners’ House’’.. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court.........cces 
BALtTmmorE, 65 Thames street....--cccceveee 


eececreserceetece 


MARINERS’ 


LOCATION. 


New York, Oatharine, cor. Madison st...... 
Sf Water and Dover sts.... 
“ce } 


Bi foot of Hubert street, N. R...0« 
< Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. 
hs Swedish & English, pier 11, N.R. 
Ce Oliver, cor. Henry st......+-0e- 
we cor. Henry and Market sts....2. 


Brooxktyn, 8 President street.... 


BUFFALO... ccccscoccsccccrcscccce 
ALBANY, Montgomery street....csceseccccos 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet streets..... 
sin North Square..-cccrcccrcccrecerscs 
se cor. Commercial & Lewis 8tS....-0e 
$6 Richmond street...ccesccocreccroce 
PortTLAND, Mz. Fore st. near new Custom House 
Provipencs, R. I., 52 Wickenden street 
NEW BEDFORD, .-occcccersccccoccroeccs 
PHILADELPHIA, corner of Front & Unio 
Se cor. Shippen & Penn sts.. 
« Catharine street ....-ece-eee 
& Church st. above Navy Yard. 
Baxrimoze, cor. Alice and Anna st ..«s-.0 
“ cor. Light and Lee stss....-... 
NORFOLK....0...-ccccccccreccrcccrsccceccce 
OnaRuxsTon, Church, near Water street... 
SAVANNAH. -cccccccrcccccccccceroncceees 
Moszitx, Oburch street, near Water... 
NEW ORLEANS s rcocecccccccccvcccvccrcccsocs 


HOMES. 
ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS, 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society.... Fred’k Alexander. 

ce CG 66 eee W. P. Powell. 
Boston C3 “ee. Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
Penn. sf “4... Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
Wilm. Sea. Friend Society... Capt.W. J. Penton. 
Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society... Henry Parsons. 

“ 6 oe 


se he Mrs. Crabbe. 


PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 
Private.. 
-- Peter Oberg. 
-.e. G. F. Thompson. 
.... Christ. Bowman. 
eoccceseeees William White, 
d Society. N. Hamilton. 
Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. S.....-.. David Isley. 
Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 


CHURCHES. 
SUSTAINED BY 
New York Port Society ...... 
“ 


Mission 
“e 


MINISTERS. 
Rey. E. D. Murphy. 


66 eee 
evecee 


ae ais eels B. F. Millard. 
Episcopal Miss. Society ...... R. W. Lewis. 

cs se H. F. Roberts. 
Robt. J. Walker. 
O. G. Hedstrom. 
J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
E. Hopper, D. D. 
E. O. Bates. 
O. Helland. 
P. G. Cooke. 
John Miles. 
8. H. Hayes. 
Geo. 8S. Noyes. 
H. A. Cooke. 
J. P. Robinson. 
F. Southworth. 
O, M. Winchester. 
J.D. Butler. 
D. H, Emerson, D.D 
G.W. McLaughlin. 
W.B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Francis McCartney 
R. R. Murphy. 
E. N. Orane. 
Wm. B. Yates, 
Richard Webb. 
L. H. Pease. 


46 “ eercce 
Methodisticcmsssesessececses 
Baptist cosvoescccecccocceccs 
Sea and Land, Presbyterian.. 


Am. Sea. Friend Society... { 


Methodist ccecsie ccs ccocscoes 


Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc ety. 
Baltimore, 8. B......-ccccece 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society ... 
“cc “ “ 


66 “cs "6 
“ “ 66 


eee 
eve 
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Ruerican SeEaMEN'S (FRIEND SOCIETY. 


80 WaLr STREET, New YorK. 


@nganized, May, 1828.—Inconpoyated, Apyil, 1833, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Esq., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 


Rev. HARMON LOOMIS, D. D., Cor. See’y. SAMUEL H. HALL, Treasurer. 
“ §.H. HALL, D. D., Oor. Sec’y. d Ed. Mag.| L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


—__—=a +4 


OxpsECTS. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen : to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each other and the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 
commerce, an interest and a power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. i 


MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
aad the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN 
the SANDWICH ISLANDS, PERU, CHILI, BRAZIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 
New BRUNSWICK, &C., and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of pa- 
rents and friends. 


2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 
SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. The Society also publishes the LIFE Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive and entertaining books, put 
ap in cases containing between forty and fitty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates 
much more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that. (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It places the library in the forecastlo 
-the sailors’ own apartment. (3) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishes the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library 
is informed, if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom itis entrusted; and whatever 
of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out by the 
Society, is 3,713, containing 180,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they have 
been accessible to probably 170,000 men. Over seven hundred hopeful conversions at sea have 
been reported as traceable to thisinstrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently heard from 


as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. More than 20,000 
American vessels remain to be supplied. 


4.—The establishment of SatLors’ Homes, READING Rooms, Savine’s BANKS, ‘the distribu- 
tion of BIBLES, TRACTS, &c. . 


The Sartors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the direction of the 
Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has accommodated 77,678 boarders. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. Moro or less shipwrecked sea- 
men are constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend- 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings 


The Society also aids the HOME ror CoLorED SaiLors, an excellent institution under the 
care of Mr. W. P. PowELL, 153 Thompson St. Similar institutions exist, under the care of 


auxiliary Societies, in the cities of Boston, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, NEW ORLEANS. 
Francisco, and HONOLULJ, S. I. : j . poe 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
ry_to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member ; One Hundred dollars 
a Life Director. The SatLors’ MAGazine is, whenasked for, sent ratuitously to Pastors, who 


take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 
request for the same. 


